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__TEN YEARS OF RED CHINA 
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‘T can't understand,” writes a subscriber from Cheyenne, 
“why The Progressive has to ask for help every year 
to keep alive. Not that I mind giving now, as I have be- 
fore, to my favorite magazine, but with the growing circu- 
lation you claim, why can’t The Progressive break even?” 

A fair question from a stalwart subscriber deserves a 
straightforward answer. 

No magazine—mass circulation or otherwise—breaks 
even on its circulation revenue; most of them lose con- 
siderably. The profits come from advertising revenue. 
The income from just two pages of advertising in a single 
issue of Life equals the total annual budget of The Pro- 
gressive. It is not uncommon for a mass circulation mag- 
azine to realize $2 million in advertising revenue from 
a single issue. 

In the midst of this multi-million dollar publication 
industry are a handful of magazines like The Progressive, 
attracting an audience too small in numbers, however 
high in quality, to warrant the attention of large scale 
advertisers. The exceptions are book publishers, who 
recognize the highly selective nature of the readership of 
The Progressive and the few other comparable publica- 
tions as a prime book market. In such a highly competi- 
tive field, none of the small circulation, liberal magazines 
comes anywhere near breaking even. 

But to raise the subscription rate to the point of meet- 
ing costs would be suicide. Many subscribers who read 
quality magazines like The Progressive cannot afford to 
pay that high a price. 

So The Progressive has tried to survive on an ability-to- 
pay plan. Unlike other liberal magazines, we have no 
wealthy angel, or family, or fund to call on to pay the 
deficit. But our losses are so much less than those of other 
publications that it is within range of our subscribers to 
provide the amount necessary to sustain The Progressive. 

We are now in the midst of a campaign to raise $30,000, 
the minimum necessary to see The Progressive through 
the year ahead. Each day’s mail brings part of the answer 
to the question we have asked subscribers: Can you help 
keep The Progressive alive and fighting for the principles 
which are our common concern? We urge every reader 
who can afford to help, however modestly, to turn to 
Page 37 and fill in the Membership Certificate. The 
future of The Progressive is at stake. 

o 


We printed several thousand extra copies of last 
month's issue in anticipation of a large demand for Mil- 
ton Mayer's “Miscegenation.” But they proved not to 
be enough. There are still some on hand, for those who 
want the issue not only for Mayer but for other articles. 
But for readers interested especially in copies of Mayer's 
article, we have gone to press with a twelve page reprint 
of “Miscegenation.” Prices for the whole issue are on 
Page 36, and for the reprint on Page 39. 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE” 





A New China Policy 


ORE THAN a third of this issue of 

The Progressive is devoted to 
chronicling and interpreting the ex- 
traordinary surge of growth and 
power in China on this tenth anni- 
versary of the Communist Revolu- 
tion. No one, it seems to us, who 
reads the four articles—articles writ- 
ten by a United States Senator, the 
former chief of the Office of Chinese 
Affairs in the State Department who 
lived in China for 19 years, a leading 
Canadian business executive who has 
just returned from Red China, and 
an able historian of the Orient—can 
escape the hard fact that Communist 
China confronts us with as compell- 
ing a challenge as we face anywhere 
in the world today. 

It is a China with 650,000,000 hu- 
man beings, producing 30,000,000 
more each year; a China which, rav- 
aged, paralyzed, and bankrupt a 
decade ago, has become the most pow- 
erful nation in Asia and one of the 
great powers of the world; a China 
fusing iron discipline, flaming desire, 
and prodigious effort to break the 
bonds which chained her to a feudal 
past and create the beginnings of a 
modern industrial economy; a China 
proud of its growing stature in the 
world, and a China of relentless regi- 
mentation and indoctrination where 
children are taught, among other 
things, to hate the United States. 


It is this nation, the largest, the 
most populous, and potentially the 
most powerful on earth, to which we 
have closed our eyes and minds, and 
said officially: It doesn’t exist. China, 
for us, remains Chiang Kai-shek’s 
curious establishment on Formosa. 
On the rare occasions that our State 
Department has revealed it has official 
knowledge of the existence of the 
People’s Republic of China, it has 
done so only to express its cozy con- 
viction that this too will pass soon— 
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just as it remained unshaken until 
recently in its fantasy that refusal to 
negotiate with the Russians would 
hasten the crumbling of the Soviet 
Union. 


In its latest official statement on 
Communist China, a memorandum to 
American diplomatic missions, the 
State Department gave this reason for 
non-recognition of the Chinese gov- 
ernment: “The United States holds 
the view that Communism’s rule in 
China is not permanent and that one 
day it will pass. By withholding dip- 
lomatic recognition from Peking it 
seeks to hasten that passing.” 

Is there any evidence to support 
this fundamental premise on which 
American policy is based? None what- 
ever that we know of. On the con- 
trary, every returning traveler, includ- 
ing the most impeccably anti-Commu- 
nist among them, has emphasized the 
basic stability and widespread accep- 
tance of the Red regime. For example: 


q¢ James S. Duncan, one of Canada’s 
leading industrialists, returned with 
the “complete conviction” that the 
Communist government is “firmly 
established.” No one, he said, “who 
has had an opportunity of visiting 
Communist China could still believe 
in the fiction of the successful subju- 
gation of mainland China by Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Kuomintang.” 


¢ James Muir, chairman and presi- 
dent of the Royal Bank of Canada, 
concluded his swing through Red 
China with this observation: “The 
vast majority of the people of China 
have a government they want, a gov- 
ernment which is improving their 
lot, a government in which they have 
confidence, a government which 
stands no chance whatever of being 
supplanted.” 


q Felix Greene, formerly chief of 
the British Broadcasting Corpora- 


tion’s American bureau, came back 
from China firmly convinced that the 
policy of the United States, based on 
the premise that the present regime 
is insecure, is rooted in a total mis- 
conception of what is happening in 
China. “I found no support for this 
view anywhere in China,” he said. 
“My own observations convinced me 
that the regime enjoys the support 
of the overwhelming majority of 
Chinese people.” 


q Lord Boyd Orr, Nobel Peace 
Prize winner and one of the world’s 
most renowned authorities on food 
and population problems, came out 
of Communist China with this con- 
clusion: “China is now a united and 
relatively stable country ... We could 
not detect anything that suggested 
any movement towards revolt against 
the present leadership which might 
undermine China’s stability. Nor did 
we see anything to indicate an eager- 
ness to dispense with Mao Tse-tung, 
Chou En-lai, or any other top figure. 
Some criticisms are voiced, but they 
do not seem to be backed by strength, 
and there is in general a good deal of 
enthusiasm for what has been done.” 


Americans who depend on their 
own press, radio, and television for 
information about China—as the vast 
majority do—have no access to facts 
and informed judgments about what 
is happening in Communist China, 
for no American correspondent is sta- 
tioned there and no American trav- 
eler may venture there—under our 
government's snug notion that there 
just isn’t any People’s Republic of 
China, or if there is, it will blow 
away if we keep on pretending it 
isn’t there. 

Kid stuff? Of course. But it hap- 
pens to represent the policy formu- 
lated by the adults who govern the 
wealthiest and, perhaps even still, the 
most powerful country on earth. 

Happily, however, an impressively 
increasing group of American policy- 
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makers is tending toward the realiza- 
tion that we are defeating our own 
purpose, that our bitter and almost 
child-like intransigence toward Com- 
munist China has not only driven 
her more firmly into Soviet Russia's 
arms, but that this policy encourages 
and enables the Red regime to indoc 
trinate the generation now in its in- 
fancy with the conviction—true in 
every respect—that the United States 
is the proclaimed mortal enemy ol 
their government. 

Actually, the United States policy 
of refusing to recognize Communist 
China and our resistance to her ad- 
mission to the United Nations have 
troubled ofhcials of our government 
more than they have been willing to 
admit publicly. We have talked with 
some of an evening who have ex- 
pressed feelings ranging from cau- 
tious doubts that we are pursuing the 
right course to more violent convic- 
tions that it is “idiotic” not to recog: 
nize Red China and admit her to the 
United Nations. But most of them 
have withheld their feelings from the 
public because they are afraid they 
might be misunderstood and be de- 
nounced as appeasers. 


Even President Eisenhower, who 
will not say a word publicly to indi- 
cate that he has any reservations 
about our present policy, took the 
circuitous course of expressing his 
doubts by allowing his semi-official 
biographer, Robert J. Donovan of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, to draw 
on official White House papers to 
make this significant comment: 

“The President was not convinced 
that the vital interests of the United 
States were best served by prolonged 
non-recognition of China. He had 
serious doubts as to whether Russia 
and China were natural allies. 
Therefore, he asked, would it not be 
the best policy in the long run for 
the United States to try to pull China 
away from Russia rather than drive 
the Chinese ever deeper into an un- 
natural alliance unfriendly to the 
United States?” 

More recently, a number of Sen- 
ators and Representatives have been 
raising their voices in behalf of a re- 
examination of American policy to- 
ward China. Until this year no mem- 
ber of Congress dared challenge the 
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basic premises of the American posi- 
tion; now nearly a dozen members of 
both Houses have been hammering 
away at the need for a fresh look with 
the view to making basic changes. 
Perhaps the most notable is Senator 
Clair Engle, California Democrat, 
who replaced, ironically, the Senate's 
most relentless foe of any accommo- 
dation with Red China, former Sen- 
ator William F. Knowland. 

Like many another able student of 
the problem, Senator Engle stops 
short of advocating recognition and 
admission to the United Nations. In 
his thoughtful article in this issue the 
Senator expresses the conviction that 
“our present policy is self-defeating” 
and that “the long-term national in- 
terest lies in establishing as close rela- 
tions with the people of mainland 
China as their government will per- 
mit.” But “on the record of past 
hostility between the two countries,” 
he feels there must be a time-lag “be- 
tween any change in policy and an 
actual change in relationships.” Pri- 
ority, he feels, must be given “to 
smaller but concrete measures which 
gradually would build some basis for 
trust in high level negotiations’—the 
exchange of travelers, the opening of 
both countries to news correspon- 
dents, higher level negotiations, and 
a beginning of trade relations. 

We respect Senator Engle’s views; 
in fact, we regard them as a refresh- 
ingly hopeful break with the surly 
silence and the negative inflexibility 
that have characterized Congressional 
conduct on the subject until recently. 
But we believe that it is of the great- 
est importance to admit Communist 
China to the United Nations at the 
earliest possible moment—this year if 
possible, although the prospects are 
rather dim. 

We say this mindful of China’s ag- 
gressive behavior in Tibet and along 
the Himalayan frontiers of India; in 
fact we say this because of her recent 
belligerent conduct. We have made 
an outlaw of China, and it is not 
surprising that she sometimes be- 
haves like an outlaw. We have in- 
sisted, as Walter Lippmann has 
pointed out, on putting China “out- 
side the international order” and she 
is therefore “not subject to its rules 
and regulations.” There is no way 
the United Nations can investigate 
and mediate so long as it refuses 
to admit Communist China to its 


“peace-loving” ranks. There is no 
way, moreover, for the United Na- 
tions to sponsor enforced disarma- 
ment and a ban on nuclear weapons 
so long as the most populous and one 
of the most heavily armed nations in 
the world is kept beyond the pale 
and therefore unable to be a party 
to any agreement. 

We agree with India’s Pandit 
Nehru who has taken a firm stand 
against what he described as a “clear 
case of Chinese aggression,” but who 
went on to plead for China’s admis- 
sion to the United Nations. Member- 
ship in the U.N., he contended, will 
make it possible to bring China under 
the direct surveillance of the other 
nations of the world and “will force 
her to behave in a more responsible 
fashion.” 


The United Nations was never in- 
tended to be an exclusive club of 
like-minded nations. On the contrary, 
its usefulness for peace is greatest 
when it provides an open forum— 
and thus a safety valve—for the clash 
of contending positions. The debates 
do not always yield the results we 
would prefer, but the process of ac- 
commodation that has emerged from 
so many clashes in the U.N. has 
brought the world measurably nearer 
to the peaceful solution of interna- 
tional disputes. A world organization 
that excludes the nation with a quar- 
ter of the world’s population just 
doesn’t make sense; a world organiza- 
tion bent on resolving international 
conflicts can’t hope to be genuinely 
effective if it excludes the nation 
which provokes so many international 
disputes. 

In one of his more statesmanlike 
moments, before he became Secretary 
of State, the late John Foster Dulles 
summed up the situation with great 
clarity. He did this in his book, War 
or Peace, published in 1950; in a 
subsequent edition, after he had been 
exposed to the pressures of politics, 
he deleted the pertinent passages. But 
they still stand today as our guide for 
tomorrow. Here is what he wrote: 

“I have now come to believe that 
the United Nations will best serve the 
cause of peace if its Assembly is rep- 
resentative of what the world actually 
is, and not merely representative of 
the parts which we like. Therefore, 
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we ought to be willing that all the 
nations should be members without 
attempting to appraise closely those 
which are good and those which are 
bad. Already that distinction is oblit- 
erated by the present membership of 
the U.N. 


“Some of the present member na- 
tions, and others that might become 
members, have governments that are 
not representative of the people. But 
if in fact they are governments—that 
is if they govern—then they have a 
power which should be represented 
in any organization that purports to 
mirror world reality. 

“If the Communist government of 
China, in fact, proves its ability to 
govern China without serious domes- 
tic resistance, then it, too, should be 
admitted to the United Nations. 
However, a regime that claims to 
have become the government of a 
country through civil war should not 
be recognized until it has been tested 
over a reasonable period of time. 
[Communist China has now been 
tested for ten years. Often our gov- 
ernment has recognized at nightfall 
bandit regimes in Latin America 
which shot their way to power at 
dawn the same day.] 


“If the U.N. membership were 
made substantially universal, that 
might end a preponderant voting 
superiority of the U.S. and its friends 
which, while pleasant, is somewhat 
fictitious. 

“Communist governments today 
dominate more than 30 per cent of 
the population of the world. We may 
not like that fact; in fact we do not 
like it at all. But if we want to have 
a world organization, then it should 
be representative of the world as it 
is.” (Emphasis added.) 

We believe that Mr. Dulles was 
never on sounder ground than the 
day he wrote these paragraphs. We 
believe, too, that they proclaim a 
more meaningful and urgent message 
for us than they did at the time he 
wrote them nearly ten years ago. On 
this tenth anniversary of the Chinese 
Communist revolution it is clear that 
the Communists have proven their 
“ability to govern China without 
serious domestic resistance.” It is 


equally and as urgently clear that the 
“United Nations will best serve the 
cause of peace if its Assembly is rep- 
resentative of what the world actually 
is, and not merely representative of 
the parts which we like.” 





Uproar over Laos 





American news coverage of recent 
developments in Laos has seemed to 
us little less than disgraceful. Perhaps 
by the time this issue of The Progres- 
stve reaches subscribers the United 
Nations mission on the scene may 
have clarified the situation, but at 
this writing the only thing clear was 
that the press was overplaying the 
“invasion,” underplaying the internal 
causes of discontent, and generally 
generating an uproar all out of pro- 
portion to the few facts available. 

Little if anything has been said in 
the press of the fact that the United 
States government used its influence 
to topple the freely elected govern- 
ment of Laos last January and to re- 
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place it with one which has suspended 
constitutional guarantees and split 
the country in a way the abandoned 
Geneva agreements were meant to 
prevent. Even less has been said of 
the widespread hostility to the central 
government by the people of Laos, 
Communists and non-Communists 
alike. The Wall Street Journal, a 
distinguished exception to the gen- 
eral press coverage, reported from the 
scene that “the civilian population 
in many places is completely indiffer- 
ent to the central government and in 
other spots is frankly hostile.” 

As for the large scale invasion re- 
ported in most of the press, the 
Journal’s correspondent on the spot 
reported it was more “a political tug- 
of-war than a foreign military inva- 


sion.” This squared with a London 
Times dispatch which quoted a senior 
French officer in Laos as remarking 
that it was more of a political than 
a military problem, that there are no 
Communists units in the field larger 
than a platoon, that far from having 
new arms from Communist China, 
the rebels were using old weapons, 
that the rebels were “disgruntled 
people acting out of political motives 
and could by no means be called a 
significant military force,” and that 
despite press reports of huge invasion 
forces from Communist Vietnam, ev- 
ery prisoner taken by the Laotian 
government up to then was a local 
rebel. 

Equally striking is the manner in 
which most of the press suppressed 
U.N. Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold’s strong implication that 
the press had inflated the Laos affair 
beyond its true proportions. Little if 
any mention was made in newspapers 
or on radio and television of the fact 
that when Hammarskjold submitted 
the problem to the U.N. Security 
Council, he specifically made it clear 
that he was not resorting to Article 
99 of the Charter, under which the 
Council is to consider “any matter 
which in his opinion may threaten 
the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” 

Instead, the Secretary-General mere- 
ly called the Council together to pre- 
sent, virtually without comment, the 
letter he had received from the For- 
eign Minister of Laos. The Security 
Council's decision to fly a fact-finding 
mission to Laos, despite Soviet objec- 
tion, was surely a wise move. We 
hope its findings, whatever they may 
be, get as much attention in the 
press as the original stories of large- 
scale invasions from Communist Viet- 
nam master-minded by Peking and 
Moscow. 


Salute to Morse 





Senator Wayne Morse can be an ir- 
ritatingly loquacious and infuriating- 
ly cantankerous character at times, 
but usually, on the issues that count, 
he turns up on the side of the angels. 
The Oregon Democrat got himself 
thoroughly hated in the Senate re- 
cently when he did everything in his 
power to prevent the precipitate ad- 
journment of Congress, but we sus- 
pect that a great many Americans ap- 
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plaud his courageous struggle to keep 
Congress in session. 

It seemed to us a degrading spec- 
tacle to see the legislative body of the 
world’s most powerful democracy 
frantically rushing to adjourn so it 
would not be in session when Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev arrived in 
Washington. The spectacle was all the 
more shameful because so much of 
the session’s work was still undone. 

“What are we afraid of?” Senator 
Morse demanded of his furious col- 
leagues. “I happen to think our dem- 
ocratic institutions are worth looking 
at. I think our democratic institutions 
are worth being proud of.” 

There was nothing much worth 
looking at and nothing worth being 
proud of in the performance of Con- 
gress during the hysterical fortnight 
before Khrushchev arrived. The regi- 
mented yes-men of the Supreme Soviet 
could hardly have put on a more re- 
volting performance. 


Un-American Committee Routed 





The retreat of Representative Fran- 
cis E. Walter's House Un-American 
Activities Committee from its attack 
on 110 California teachers was turned 
into a rout last month when Chair- 
man Walter suddenly decided to turn 
over his “ammunition” to local school 
boards and flee the scene. 

Chairman Walter's about-face was 
obviously forced by mounting public 
protest, spearheaded by a relentless 
legal attack on the Committee by the 
Southern California chapter of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. Ever 
since last February the ACLU has 
fought the Committee's attempts to 
subpena 110 teachers at hearings first 
scheduled for June 23, then Septem- 
ber 15, finally postponed to October 
19, then abruptly cancelled. 

But the fight is not yet ended, even 
though Walter may be defeated. The 
ACLU’s attorney, A. L. Wirin, has 
filed suit for an injunction to prevent 
the Committee from giving the names 
of the teachers to the local school 
boards along with information de- 
scribed by Wirin as based on “gossip, 
hearsay, and uncorroborated opinions 
of informers who are notoriously ir- 
responsible and corrupt.” 

The shoddy tactics of the Un-Amer- 
ican Committee have a depressingly 
familiar odor but the ACLU’s stub- 
born and—so far—successful battle to 
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preserve the teachers’ rights, and the 
unprecedented public opposition to 
the Committee are a fresh breeze of 
hope that, some day, this blight 
will be removed from the American 
landscape. 


Negroes and the Vote 





By the time Congress had finished 
butchering the civil rights bill of 
1957, the only hope left to the Negro 
was the possibility that it might pro- 
vide some measure of protection for 
his voting rights. No one, especially 
among the liberals, thought the Civil 
Rights Commission established by the 
same bill would accomplish much, al- 
though everyone thought it a fine 
idea. 

Now, after almost two years of rel- 
ative obscurity, the Commission, com- 
posed of three Northerners and three 
Southerners, has brought forth a re- 
port surprisingly outspoken and, 
amazingly, almost unanimous. But its 
report kills any remaining notion that 
the toothless civil rights bill might 
have broadened opportunities for Ne- 


gro voting. On the contrary, the 
Commission concluded: “The U.S. 
government appears, under present 


law, to be helpless to make good the 
guarantees of the U.S. Constitution 

no [Negro voter] has yet been 
registered through . . . the 1957 act.” 

A survey of Negro voting published 
recently by the Southern Regional 
Council confirms the Commission's 
findings, and goes even further. Be- 
cause of heightened racial tensions 
resulting from school integration, the 
SRC says, “Negroes in parts of the 
South now feel they run a gr-ater risk 
in trying to register than at any time 
since the outlawing of the white pri- 
mary in 1944.” 

The SRC compared the number of 
Negro voters registered in the last two 
election years and found: 

q{ The proportion of eligible Negro 
voters who were registered was 25 per 
cent in 1958, unchanged from 1956. 

q In the eight states from which of- 
ficial, accurate figures could be ob- 
tained (rather than estimates), the 
number of registered Negro voters 
had actually declined from 1956 to 
1958 by almost five per cent. 

q There are 29 Southern counties, 
most of which have populations more 
than 50 per cent Negro, in which 
there is not a single registered Negro 
voter. 
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q In some localities, Negro voters 
have been removed wholesale from 
voting lists. 

The Civil Rights Commission re- 
ported scores of threats of violence 
and reprisals against Negroes who at- 
tempted to register. Almost universal, 
however, is the simple evasion or re- 
fusal by registrars to register Negro 
applicants. 

The uselessness of the present law 
to fight such abuses is highlighted in 
a Macon County, Georgia, incident 
reported by the Commission. The 
county registrars not only refused to 
disclose voting records or to testify, 
but resigned in a body. When an in- 
junction was sought by the Attorney 
General, the case was dismissed, “for 
lack of anyone to sue.” 

This travesty of justice might be 
thwarted, in the eyes of the Commis- 
sion, by the adoption of one or both 
of two recommendations: 

¢ Appointment of federal registrars 
where state officials act unfairly or 
not at all. 

gq A constitutional amendment al- 
lowing states to bar voters only be- 
cause of age or residency require- 
ments. 

Without criticizing the Commis- 
sion’s forthright report, a more direct 
approach, in our opinion, would be 
for the President to demand of Con- 
gress the enabling legislation he needs 
to carry out his constitutional re- 
sponsibility to enforce existing con- 
stitutional guarantees, which are 
being violated openly and defiantly 
with no fear of impotent federal 
authorities. 


Life and Labor 





Twice recently Life magazine has 
been caught with its anti-labor bias 
showing. Both times it has confessed 
in private correspondence, but neither 
time has the magazine published a 
correction for the benefit of its 
claimed 25 million readers. 

One incident is outlined in a letter 
from a subscriber in The People’s 
Forum on Page 44. 

The other stems from a Life edi- 
torial in June which made the un- 
qualified statement that “obsolete 
work rules” of the rail unions cost 
the railroads “an unnecessary $500 
million or more a year.” 

A. E. Lyon, executive secretary of 
the Railway Labor Executives Asso- 
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ciation, wrote to Life, charging the 
statement was lifted “straight out of 
the propaganda manual of the Amer- 
ican railroads.” In its reply to Lyon 
Life admitted that “the $500 million 
estimated cost of featherbedding is 
determined not from Interstate Com- 
merce Commission figures, but from 
railroad figures.” But not a word of 
Lyon's independently documented ref- 
utation of Life’s propaganda nor an 
admission of the biased source of the 
information used in its editorial has 
ever appeared in the magazine. 


Heightened Nuclear Hazard 





The Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy assumed the 
cheery attitude of the Atomic Energy 
Commission toward bomb testing 
when it presented a reassuring report 
that the fallout hazard from past test- 
ing has been slight. 

But it departed somewhat from the 
AEC’s rosy view of future nuclear 
tests in its warning that a resumption 
of testing could result in “a hazard to 
the world’s population.” The caution- 
ary note is especially significant since 
the Committee's findings were heavily 
weighted by the opinions of scientists 
of the AEC, which has always min- 
imized or even ridiculed fallout dan- 
ger so it could pursue its testing 


program unhampered. Among the 
Committee’s cautions are: 
q Resumption of testing would 


bring the bone-content of strontium 
90 close to the present maximum 
“safe” concentration. 

q “The biological significance of 
low levels of radioactivity is still large- 
ly unknown,” although scientists 
“generally agreed that any dose of 
radiation, however small, produces 
some biological effect and that this 
effect is harmful.” 

€ Fallout occurs at a much faster 
rate than was previously estimated, 
magnifying the danger from short- 
lived radioactive products. 

§{ Carbon 14 is expected to remain 
in the atmosphere for 8,000 years, and 
“could constitute a genetic hazard to 
the world’s population.” 

q When the hazard from a particu- 
lar fallout element is assessed, the 
cumulative threat from all the other 
radioactive products is not taken 
into account. 

q Genetic damage is in direct pro- 
portion to amount of fallout, no 
matter how small. 
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q Fallout from completed tests will 
reach its peak between 1962 and 1965. 

What this report seems to say is: 
We don’t think nuclear testing to date 
has created any significant damage, 
but we don’t know. The evidence is 
definitely mounting, however, that a 
new series of tests would put the hu- 
man race in an uncharted danger 
zone. 

This cautious, authoritative report 
emphasizes once again that there is 
only meager scientific knowledge of 
the effects of fallout, but that as new 
knowledge is acquired it almost al- 
ways points in the direction of greater 
rather than less danger. 

The Committee’s findings should 
certainly have a sober influence on the 
negotiations in Geneva aimed at a 
test-ban agreement. The United States 
and Britain have extended the orig- 
inal one-year moratorium on testing, 
scheduled to expire October 31, until 
the end of the year. The Soviets re- 
sponded with a pledge not to resume 
its own tests as long as the West re- 
frains. The warnings, however sub- 
dued, in the Committee's report make 
it more imperative than ever that the 
Geneva talks reach a successful con 
clusion before the sky begins to fall 
on the human race. 


Crusade 


Martin B. McKneally, a Newburgh, 
N.Y., lawyer, devoted two years, trav- 
eled 150,000 miles, and spent $35,000 
in his quest to become national com- 
mander of the American Legion. He 
won the post at the annual conven- 
tion in Minneapolis last month. Mc- 
Kneally’s burning purpose, it turns 
out, was to put himself in a position, 
according to U.S. News & World Re- 
port, to travel the country “to attack 
Communism on an ‘intellectual’ 
plane, to prove the American way is 
right, the Communist way wrong.” 

This seems to us an _ incredible, 
time-wasting mission for a big wheel 
to set for himself. There aren't more 
than a couple of thousand Commu- 
nists in our country of 175 million 
Americans. Such Communists as we 
have are lonely, pathetic figures cut 
off from the mainstream of American 
life. The 99.99 per cent of Americans 
who loathe Communism are certainly 
not on the commander's list. To 
whom, then, will he carry his “intel- 
lectual” crusade to “prove the Amer- 





ican way is right, the Communist way 
wrong’? 

If Mr. McKneally is in a crusading 
mood, we would like to suggest that he 
can do much to “prove the American 
way is right” by stumping the Legion 
posts around the country in a strug- 
gle to win the right of local units of 
the Legion to permit voluntary racial 
integration of the 40 & 8, the Legion's 
“fun and frolic” subsidiary. A drive 
to permit such voluntary local inte- 
gration was defeated at the Legion 
convention which unanimously elect- 
ed McKneally national commander. 


School Hopes Blighted 


The crisis in the nation’s class 
rooms seems no closer to solution now 
than when it first loomed on the 
horizon more than a decade ago. Even 
the great Sputnik alarm of two years 
ago, which seemed to have sparked a 
concern for education which no home- 
grown effort could, has apparently 
sputtered and died, smothered by 
business-as-usual, the balanced bud- 
get, and the bogey of integration. 

Once again, a federal school aid 
bill, the nation’s best hope for reliev 
ing the mounting pressures on the 
schools, has gone down to defeat in 
Congress, this time buried by a House 
committee. 





Meanwhile, the crisis worsens: 

¢ School enrollment is up again 
to more than 42 million, an increase 
of 1.75 million over last year. 

q The number of students whose 
education is impaired by overcrowd- 
ing or sheer absence of classrooms has 
risen to 10 million—one of every four 
school children. 

€ The teacher shortage has intensi 
fied—from a shortage of 182,000 last 
year to 195,000 now. 

@ The teacher-turnover rate has 
risen from 7.5 per cent to 10.9 per 
cent, largely because of continuing 
low salaries. 

¢ By 1963, another 5.5 million stu 
dents will have been added to mag 
nify the school crisis. 

€ Hundreds of school districts have 
reached the limits of their taxing and 
borrowing power without providing 
for their educational needs. 

Even if Congress and the President 
had acted positively on the school aid 
measures in this session, the problem 
would be far from solved; the crisis 
would diminish only slowly for many 
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years to come—the years it takes to 
build schools and train teachers. But 
the solution now is not even in sight. 
The chief road blocks have been the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
and the business-oriented Farm Bu- 
reau; President Eisenhower's coolness 
toward any federal school aid bill and 
his obeisance to the balanced budget; 
Southern Congressmen, who see fed- 
eral aid accelerating integration; and 
pressure from Catholic Church ofh- 
cials, who fear the competition of 
higher teachers’ salaries in view of 
the even greater shortage of teachers 
in their own schools. 

Ironically, it is the totalitarian 
Soviet Union, rather than the United 
States, which the education 
of its people a nation’s most vital 
resource. Russia spends be- 
tween ten and fifteen per cent of its 
national income on education, while 
the U.S. can muster only five per cent 
of its immensely greater resources. 

Congress and the President are 
quick to approve multi-billion dollar 
measures for missiles and nuclear 
weapons, which at worst are dubious 
and at best temporary defenses 
against the world-wide challenge of 
Communism. Yet one of the greatest 
permanent bulwarks of democracy, 
our free public education system, is 
rapidly deteriorating because of false 
claims of “socialist control,” false 
fears of ruining the budget, the selfish 
interests of tax-wary business, and the 
spineless responsiveness of Congress 
to petty political, racial, and religious 
pressures. 
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The Farmer Takes a Beating 





The perennial farm paradox of 
poverty in the midst of plenty was 
never more sharply pointed up than 
in the current Department of Agri- 
culture report covering the first half 
of 1959. During a record economic 
boom, with business profits at an all- 
time high, wages generally keeping 
abreast of the increased cost of living, 
consumer prices—especially for food 
—still rising, farm income dropped 
eight per cent compared with last 
year. 

“The farmer's share of the food 
dollar,” says the Wall Street Journal, 
“has shrunk to 39 cents,” the lowest 
in 20 years. Wheat has dropped 20 
per cent since 1957—but the retail 


price of bread has jumped 54 per cent 
in the same period. All down the line, 
the Journal finds, farm prices have 
declined eight per cent in the last 
decade while the cost of processing 
agricultural products has soared 44 
per cent. 

When the cost-of-living increase in 
food was reported in farm papers, 
which are run as profit-making bus- 
iness enterprises, the blame was put 
on labor unions. In the urban press, 
the farmer took a beating in editorials 
and in news stories which ignored the 
decline of the farmer’s share in the 
consumer’s dollar. 

But the farmer takes a daily beating 
that is far more damaging than propa- 
ganda blasts: as producer, he gets less 
and less for his products; but as con- 
sumer, he pays more and more. The 
double barrelled beating has left him 
hanging on the ropes. 


Wasted Teachers 





In El Paso, Texas, recently, 241 
teachers applied for a single position. 
In Jacksonville, Florida, 500 holders 
of college degrees in teaching jock- 
eyed for 40 classroom openings. In 
Waco, Texas, 150 teachers were avail- 
able, but there was only one job. 
These incidents are not plucked from 
the depths of the depression a gen- 
eration ago; they happened this year 
—in the midst of the greatest teacher 
shortage in our history. 

The answer, of course, is that the 
surplus teachers are Negroes, and the 
limited classroom openings are in 
segregated Negro schools. This colos- 
sal waste of desperately needed teach- 
ing talent because of racial discrim- 
ination has forced Negro teachers 
into all kinds of prosaic, unskilled 
jobs—in Jacksonville, eight out of 
ten Negro mail carriers hold teaching 
degrees. Even in the relatively non- 
segregated northern schools, few 
school boards will hire Negro teach- 
ers to teach white pupils. 

But the surplus—however artificial 

—has continued to mount, in the face 
of the reality of segregation and dis- 
crimination, partly because the 77 
Negro colleges in the South have con- 
tinued to channel students into old 
grooves, without sufficient regard for 
employment opportunities. At the 
same time, new fields in which oppor- 
tunities for Negroes have greatly ex- 
panded have been largely neglected 


by the colleges. Engineers, chemists, 
and other technically trained Negroes 
are in demand— in the South as well 
as in the North. Unhappily, even 
those few who hold technical degrees 
from Negro colleges often cannot 
make the grade because the quality 
of their college training has not kept 
pace with current standards. Re- 
quests for graduates in business ad- 
ministration are double the available 
supply. The same is true of nursing 
and pharmacy. Yet 70 per cent of the 
72,000 students enrolled in Negro 
colleges last year were training to 
teach. 

The administrators of the Negro 
schools are acutely aware of the prob- 
iem, and they are beginning to force 
a slow shift in the present lop- 
sided emphasis on teaching, against 
the pressures of inadequate budgets, 
resistance from students and _par- 
ents, restrictive laws, and cautious 
traditionalists. 


For the present, it adds nothing to 
the stature of the nation that it de- 
prives tens of thousands of children 
of an adequate education and thou- 
sands of teachers of the opportunity 
to practice their chosen profession 
because of race prejudice. 


Dinner Is Served 





We do not propose to discuss here 
the new labor law, with many of 
whose principal provisions we heart- 
ily concur but those vindictive spirit 
we dislike. We want merely to docu- 
ment an assertion, denied by the anti- 
labor politicians in Congress, that the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce were up to their hips, if not 
over their ears, in framing the 
legislation. 

Our witness is Representative Clare 
Hoffman, Michigan Republican, who 
is one of the most incorrigible re- 
actionaries in Congress. 

“Of course,” said Hoffman, “they 
[the NAM] had a finger in the pie, 
and why should they not? And of 
course the Chamber of Commerce had 
a hand and foot in it as was their 
right and duty.” 

“I have gone along with these two 
groups,” said the people's choice of 
six Michigan counties. “They are fine. 
They give some of the most pleasing 
dinners downtown that you have ever 
tasted,” 
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TEN YEARS OF RED CHINA | 


by Hyman Kublin 


cTroBerR |, 1959, marks the tenth 

anniversary of the People’s Re- 
public of China. Though the past 
decade represents but a fleeting mo- 
ment in the four thousand years of 
Chinese civilization, it is doubtful 
that the Sons of Han have ever wit- 
nessed so cataclysmic a change in 
their vaunted way of life. The old 
China is gone, never again to return. 

Whatever differences of opinion, 
and they are currently deep and acri- 
monious, may exist about the nature 
and worth of the transformations 
effected in China since 1949, there is 
no denying that China’s recent ex- 
perience belies the old cliché about 
the “unchanging East.” It is merely 
necessary to recall the common image 
of China in the aftermath of World 
War II, a country physically and 
morally gutted after years of warlord- 
ism and Japanese invasion, and to 
compare it with the widely held view 
today. Sympathy, pity, and despair 
have given way to fear, anxiety, and 
even begrudging respect. A nation 
which had been dubbed one of the 
“Big Four” by the courtesy of proto- 
col alone has now attained the status 
of a world power. 

Clearly the most impressive and 
awesome success of Mao Tse-tung 
during the last ten years has been 
the construction of a political and 
military apparatus of power. From 
the moment when his drab but disci- 
plined legions struck into the heart- 
land of China from their Manchurian 
bases, a system of regimentation and 
control, surpassing at times the worst 
excesses of Stalin, has been clamped 
upon more than a half billion people. 
Combining the ideological free-wheel- 
ing of Lenin with Stalinist ruthless- 
ness, Mao has been able to obliterate 
all dangerous and overt opposition, 
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if not chronic dissidence and discon- 
tent. Graft and corruption in govern- 
ment, which had become proverbial 
in modern China, have been drasti- 
cally reduced. The People’s Republic, 
with the possible exceptions of Japan, 
Israel, and, ironically, Nationalist 
Formosa, has become the most efh- 
ciently, though not beneficently, ad 
ministered state in all of vast Asia. 

Only the incorrigibly ingenuous 
would deny that China has been 
fashioned into a police state. Though 
a national constitution pledging a 
broad variety of personal and politi- 
cal freedoms was introduced in 1954, 
its guarantees have been withheld 
from those arbitrarily designated “en- 
emies of the people” by an all-power- 
ful ruling élite. A juggernaut of co- 
ercive police power has been erected, 
in the manner typical of Twentieth 
Century totalitarianisms, upon a tri- 
partite relationship among party, 
state, and army, in which the Chinese 
Communist Party is the indisputable 
first among unequals. 

It would be a mistake, however sug- 
gestive the similarity may be, to liken 
the Chinese Communist Party to the 
scholar-bureaucratic class of tradi- 
tional times, to equate the People’s 
Government with the theoretically 
paternalistic regimes of imperial days, 
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and to compare the powerful Red 
Army with the military forces of suc- 
cessive dynasties. To do so is to ob- 
scure the essential nature of the most 
recent government in Chinese history. 
No imperial rulers in the past ever 
possessed or even claimed the elemen 
tal power arrogated to itself by the 
C.C.P. The Sons of Heaven who for 
centuries sat upon the Dragon 
Throne acknowledged at a minimum 
an ultimate power above their own; 
the Chinese Communists have, for all 
practical purposes, disclaimed this 
“feudal and reactionary” nonsense. 


The paramount characteristic of 
Chinese Communist Party power is 
its pervasiveness. Operating through 
a political organization infinitely 
more selective and far more rigorous- 
ly disciplined than the most exclusive 
of the famed secret societies of old 
China, and completely controlling 
and continuously extending the many 
media of modern mass communica 
tions, Mao and his followers have suc- 
ceeded in intruding into the most 
basic and hitherto private units of 
Chinese society. Never before in the 
long span of Chinese history has the 
power of the state and its manipula 
tors impinged so heavily and directly 
upon the people in the myriad towns 
and villages. Gone are the days when 
the toiling peasant could express with 
surety his dictum of government: 
Heaven is high and the Capital is far 
In his village, commune, factory, 
office, school, neighborhood, and, fre 
quently, in his own family, today 
he cannot escape the prying eyes 
and prodding voice of his political 
masters. 





Do the people of China support 
the People’s Republic? It is unwise 
to be categorical. Since 1949 the 
Communist Party oligarchs have con- 
tinued to act as the self-appointed 
spokesmen of the citizenry, and their 
assurances of the popular favor en- 
joyed by their government have not 
always struck a convincing note. In 
a society like Red China what is 
meaningful is not the indeterminable 
question of the extent of poular sup- 
port but rather the demonstrated 
policy of the state towards criticism 
and opposition. 

The most determined resistance to 
China’s new order occurred during 
the years immediately after the Com- 
munist conquest of power. From 1950 
through 1952, “class enemies’ were 
liquidated, “feudal landlords” were 
executed, and “imperialist agents” 
were exterminated. The human tar- 
gets of Communist fury were counted 
in the millions. But, despite the mass 
blood-baths and the multitude of 
forced confessions of treason and 
other “crimes against society,” the 
victims of Communist violence were 
far outnumbered by the vindictive, 
the condoning, and the silent. By 
1956, when a surprising number of 
Communist Party workers, intellec- 
tuals, and plain citizens were bold 
or naive enough to respond to Mao's 
invitation for frank criticism—‘Let 
a hundred flowers bloom together, let 
a hundred schools of thought con- 
tend” — it longer necessary 
for the Communists to stifle the mal- 
contents with the death penalty. The 
episode had _ revealed widespread 
dissatisfaction but not menacing 
opposition. 
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In all the years since 1949 an un- 
broken stream of refugees have made 
their way at the risk of their lives to 
haven in Hong Kong. This flight is 
incontestable evidence of deep dis- 
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content in the People’s Republic. 
Yet the implications of these desper- 
ate escapes must not be too narrowly 
interpreted. They speak, above all, 
of a common recognition by Chinese 
of the futility of opposition. And it 
should not be forgotten that although 
a similar exodus from Soviet Russia 
has taken place for more than 40 
years, the government set up by the 
Bolsheviks is still thriving. 

It is somewhat useless to speculate 
about the degree of popular support 
enjoyed by Mao’s state. The question 
is mot necessarily pertinent. The 
Communists obviously control the 
country. Though every government, 
like every human being, wants to be 
loved, Mao and his faction, with 
their ideological assumptions, have 
no need to indulge in a popularity 
contest at this stage of their revolu- 
tion. To Mao and his forces opposi- 
tion is expected and is dealt with 
accordingly. Either as pure or as 
heretical Marxist-Leninists, they may 
be perturbed but rarely frightened by 
the presence of “bourgeois or re- 
actionary” tendencies and by the 
growth of “contradictions” in Chinese 
society. These strains and tensions, 
which the regime’s propaganda 
blames on the ‘“feudal-capitalist” 
heritage of China and the machina- 
tions of “imperialist running-dogs,” 
may, they are confident, be ultimately 
disposed of by tactical adjustments, 
ideological remolding, and “proper 
re-education.” 

Lenin once bluntly stated that to 
preserve the Bolshevik Revolution it 
was mandatory to provide the people 
with a vested interest in the new way 
of life. The Chinese Communists 
have not only borne this admonition 
in mind but they have also sought to 
define the nature of the vested inter- 
est the people are to acquire. In this 
respect Mao and his Communist 








Party have met with varying success 
during the first decade of their rule. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous suc- 
cess of the Chinese Communists has 
been the revival of national; pride 
and the enhancement of their coun- 
try’s prestige in the international 
community. Not only adherents of 
the Communist Party but intellec- 
tuals, professionals, and particularly 
men and women of the younger gen- 
eration have been deeply enthused 
and heartened by the recovery of na- 
tional self-respect. That China is 
once again able to speak for herself, 
that her representatives sit with con- 
fidence and dignity in the great coun- 
cils of the world, that the People’s 
Republic has been recognized by 
many states and enjoys an interna- 
tional standing not known even in 
the days of the Empire—these are ac- 
complishments which gratify Com- 
munists and non-Communists alike. 
What would doubtless cap Red 
China’s drive for great power status 
and immeasurably strengthen the 
hold of the regime upon the people 
would be admission to the United 
Nations. 

The triumphs of Mao in inflating 
a long depressed national ego have 
been sharply underscored by the 
emergence of a new temper and mood 
in China. No longer, as during the 
period from 1912-1949, do the poli- 
ticians, intellectuals, and _ students 
apologize and weep about the affairs 
of their country. No longer do they 
turn exclusively to the cultural 
glories of a distant past to prove the 
worth of their land and people. 
Mao’s regime has provided ample vis- 
ible evidence of achievement. For the 
first time in decades millions of Chi- 
nese are now able to boast and swag- 
ger before the world. 
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In fostering a vested interest in the 
revolution and in promoting a na 
tional pride, the Chinese Communists 
have not neglected children and the 
younger generation. They have real- 
ized that the destiny of Communist 
China must before long rest upon the 
faith and backs of youngsters born 
since the end of World War II. It is 
in this new and growing generation 
that the Chinese Communists seek to 
instill the social ideas and values of 
the revolution. 

The Chinese have 
esteemed education. 
credible extension of 
last ten years has 
viewed by people throughout the 
country. In 1949 the total number 
of students regularly enrolled in pri- 
mary and secondary schools as well 
as in colleges and universities 
probably less than the combined 
school population of New York City. 
Today the number of Chinese attend- 
ing educational institutions exceeds 
half the population of the United 
States. Though the quality of in- 
struction, especially on the higher 
levels, is unimpressive, general im- 
provement may be expected with the 
passage of time. This tremendous ex- 
pansion of educational opportunities 
simultaneously satisfies common goals 
of social aspiration and_ enables 
the state to fulfill vital political 
objectives. 
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The consolidation of their power 





has permitted the Chinese Commu- 
nists to work away at the basic altera-_ 
tion of the Chinese society and econ- 
omy. Never for a moment has it been 
forgotten that the final aim of the 
revolution is the creation of a social- 
ist society. Like the Bolsheviks, Mao 
and his followers from the outset of 
their political careers have been dedi- 
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cated to the fundamental renovation 
of China’s centuries-old agricultural 
system, with its manifold inequities, 
and to the creation of an industrial 
structure second to none in the world. 
The attainment of these economic 
objectives is really the keystone of 
the Chinese Communist revolution. 
If Chinese Communist economic 
goals frequently appear to be gran- 
diose today, ten years ago Red hopes 
and boasts could seem only visionary. 
At the time of the proclamation of 
the People’s Republic, the land was 
physically devastated, the few indus- 
tries constructed since the early 
Twentieth Century had either been 
wrecked by war or looted by the 
Russians in 1945-46; the twansporta- 
tion system, never adequate for the 
needs of modern China, had practi- 
cally disintegrated, the complex irri- 
gation and dyke systems had broken 
down from long neglect and abuse, 
inflation had reached astronomical 
proportions, food and consumer 
goods were in pathetically short sup- 
ply, and public morale and morality 
had vanished. No nation in the world 
faced such formidable tasks of recon- 
struction and rehabilitation. 


No amount of belittling may ob- 
scure the conclusion that Communist 
China has worked economic miracles 
during the past decade. Still, it is 
necessary to view her industrial and 
agricultural feats in proper perspec- 
tive. The economic advances under 
the People’s Republic are overwhelm- 
ingly impressive largely in compar- 
ison with the state of affairs which 
prevailed during the earlier Nation- 
alist era under Chiang Kai-shek and 
in relation to the somewhat spotty 
records of other underdeveloped na- 
tions in Asia and Africa. It is easy, if 
misleading, to rhapsodize about Red 
China’s economic progress and to 
jump to the hasty conclusion that the 
Chinese cannot but follow the road 
to economic giantism marked out by 
Soviet Russia. To do so, however, is 
to overlook what the Chinese Com- 
munists have failed to accomplish; 
it also ignores the gargantuan prob- 
lems that are inherent in China as a 
land and as an historical civilization. 


In evaluating economic develop- 
ments during the first ten years of 
Communist China, two general per- 


iods may be noted. Unitil about 1953 
the government of Mao Tse-tung 
pressed forward with primarily a pro- 


gram of reconstruction, and produc 
tion levels did not surpass apprecia 
bly the high points achieved under 
the Nationalist regime. During these 
years concessions were made, as dur 
ing Lenin's New Economic Program, 


to the capitalistic inclinations of 
peasants, businessmen, and industrial 
ists. The consequence of this policy 
was an amazingly rapid economic 
recovery. 

In 1953 Mao launched an ambi 
tious First Five Year Plan, emphasiz- 
ing the construction of heavy indus- 
try, the socialization of trade and 
commerce, and the collectivization of 
agriculture. During the final year of 
this crash program, the Chinese Com 
munist leaders, attempting to secure 
a running start on a Second Five 
Year Plan, proceeded to introduce an 
ultra-radical system of communes in 
the face of heavy resistance. How- 
ever jolted and disillusioned millions 
of Chinese may have been by these 
startling shifts in economic policy, 
there is no doubt that sharp advances 
were registered in the sectors of heavy 
industry and agriculture. 

While it would be folly to mini 
mize the contributions made possible 
by modern science and technology, i 
is clear that Red China’s solid gains 
in the production of iron, steel, coal, 
cement, electric power, textiles, food 
stuffs, and industrial fibers have been 
largely the result of an unprecedented 
labor input. Men and women, young 
and old, numbering hundreds of mil 
lions, have been compelled to work 
at an exhausting pace to fulfill pro- 
duction quotas. No traveler in China 
in recent years has failed to observe 
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with astonishment the unbroken 
bustle of activity of countless people, 
indistinguishable one from another 
in their invariable blue “boiler suits,” 
the uniform of the economic revolu- 
tion. And on the “good earth,” 
which in the space of ten years has 
been worked successively as private 
farms, cooperatives, collectives, and, 
most recently, as integral parts of 
huge self-contained communes, per- 
haps as many as a billion hands have 
been brought into use. It is no won- 
der that the face of China has been 
lifted and that volumes of production 
have soared. 


For the tremendous capital invest- 
ment required by their economic pro- 
gram, the Chinese Communists, bor- 
rowing a page from the Stalinist Five 
Year Plans, have relentlessly siphoned 
off “surplus production.” Agricul- 
tural commodities, not excluding vi- 
tally needed foodstuffs, have been ex- 
ported principally to Soviet Russia 
and her European satellites in pay- 
ment for loans and purchases of in- 
dustrial equipment and _ technical 
services. The Soviet Union has also 
continued to furnish a large part of 
the military supplies to maintain her 
Eastern partner's standing army, esti- 
mated at two and a half million 
strong. And for both political and 
economic reasons Communist China 
has not hesitated to export to the 
Soviet bloc and to many countries in 
Asia considerable quantities of con- 
sumer goods in scant supply at home. 
It is evident that the peasants of 
China, the “farmers of forty centur- 
ies,” will for many years to come pay 
the staggering costs of economic 
growth and modernization. 


In the first decade of its history the 
People’s Republic has not only made 
respectable progress; it has also come 
face to face with problems of bewil- 
dering magnitude. Perhaps the most 
serious barrier to Chinese Communist 
hopes will be raised by the soaring 
population. Because of the spread of 
public sanitation, the inculcation of 
hygienic habits, the reduction of en- 
demic diseases, and the sharp decline 
of the infant and maternal mortality 
rate, China’s population during the 
past few years has increased by more 
than 15 million annually. Prognosti- 
cations of a Chinese population of at 
least a billion before the end of the 
Twentieth Century are not uncom- 
mon. Whether any state can succeed 


in providing for the elemental needs 
of so vast a mass of people as China 
will have in a generation or two is 
obviously problematical. 

Other challenges which cannot eas- 
ily or quickly be overcome are those 
posed by a simultaneously cruel and 
bountiful nature. From the dawn of 
Chinese civilization to this day the 
“black-haired” people have been 
perennially and mercilessly harassed 
by the capricious elements. Floods, 
droughts, water shortages, soil ero- 
sion, hail storms, and locust plagues 
have never failed to exact their fright- 
ful toll from people who have never 
had enough. It is not surprising that 
when China in 1959 experienced a 
series of natural disasters on a scale 
beyond the memory of living man, 
Communist leaders announced the 
launching of a campaign of the high- 
est priority to harness the forces of 
nature. Improvisation will not suffice. 
Here is a challenge that may well 
break the hearts of one quarter of the 
human race. 

The problems of nature are theo- 
retically and technically not beyond 
solution. But it must be remembered 
that China is larger than the United 
States and possesses one of the most 
diverse complexes of terrain and cli- 
mate in the world. Whether China 
has the resources, whether she will 
have the time, and whether she will 
be blessed with the ability to impose 
her control over nature are moot 
questions. To know the answers is to 
know the destiny of China and the 
Chinese. 


Considering Communist China’s 
record of achievement since 1949 as 
well as the nature of her outstanding 
problems, it may be concluded that 
Mao is the master of a precariously 
underdeveloped nation. Tiny islets 
of the most advanced technology exist 
in what is essentially an immense 
ocean of traditional ways. Though 
Communist China will unquestion- 
ably continue to develop industrial 
and agricultural strength and wealth, 
she will not in the foreseeable future 
blossom into an economic colossus of 
the proportions of the United States 
or Soviet Russia. If Red China, now 
or in the years to come, presents a 
danger to herself and to the world, it 
will derive from the impatience or 
frustrations of her Communist rulers. 
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CHINA'S ‘GREAT LEAP FORWARD’ 


by JAMES S. DUNCAN 


James Stuart Duncan, long one of Canada’s leading business execu- 
tives, recently returned from an intensive journey through Com- 
munist China where he visited a number of cities and provinces, 
conferred with Premier Chou En-lai and other officials, and talked 
with many Chinese peasants and workers. Now chairman of the 
Hydro-electric Power Commission of Ontario, Mr. Duncan served 
for a number of years as chairman and president of the Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson Company, Toronto-based farm implement com- 
pany with international operations. During World War II, he 
served as Canada’s Deputy Minister of National Defense for Air. 
Several years ago he was honored as “Canadian Businessman of 
the Year.” He is a governor of the University of Toronto, chairman 
of the Royal Conservatory of Music Committee, and a director of 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited—Tue Eprrors. 


— CHINESE are polite, smiling, 


reticent, and enigmatic. One 
senses a depth to the Chinese mind 
which is unfathomable. I am sure it 
was always so. But now, because of 
their different beliefs, their indoc- 
trination, and their anxiety to stay 
strictly within the party line, the gulf 
between the Western mind and theirs 
is greater than ever. 

They wear their faith like a badge 
of honor and proclaim it much more 
vigorously than the Russians. The 
Communist fervor of the Chinese 
would make one of Billy Graham's 
revival meetings seem like a gather- 
ing of agnostics. 

The hackneyed phrase, the con- 
stant repetition, the same theme ex- 
pressed in the same words is charac- 
teristic of their Communist philoso- 
phy. As a means of getting the party 
line across to the people, it works 
most effectively. The objective is to 
drive home a message in simple, pithy 
words, to say things in a manner 
which leaves no room for argument, 
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to keep repeating words until they 
become engraved upon one’s memory. 

There are no grays, all is either 
black or white: if you belong to the 
Western world, then you are an “im- 
perialist;” if you own farm land you 
are an “exploiter of the people;” if 
you differ from the party line you 
are a “reactionary;” if you have some 
mental reservations about the state 
taking possession of your property, 
yours is “a feudal attitude.” When 
China moved her army into Tibet, 
she was “liberating the people;” but 
when India raised some question con- 
cerning the propriety of their ac- 
tion, she was showing “expansionist 
tendencies.” 


Words such as “fulfillment” and 
“over-fulfillment” of targets, “Ameri- 
can imperialists and their lackeys,” 
“paper tigers,” “running dogs,” “fra- 
ternal partners,” are on everyone's 
lips. They find their way into public 
addresses and are specially promi- 
nent in the numerous 
tion pamphlets,” 


“informa- 
which is. the 


polite Chinese 
propaganda. 


way of describing 


The Amazing Pace 
Of China’s Revolution 








During the last two decades, China 
has sprung from a semi-feudal and 
semi-colonial state, weak and torn by 
internal strife, into a position of 
great world power and growing lead- 
ership in Asia. 

More important still is the “Great 
Leap Forward"—to use Chinese 
phraseology—which has carried this 
problem child of Asia to a position of 
strength and unity in a decade. One 
of the most astonishing aspects of the 
Chinese Revolution is that it all hap- 
pened in such a short period of time 

Of all the remarkable upheavals 
since World War II, none deserves 
closer study than the triumphant 
emergence of mainland China under 
the able, single-minded, and ruthless 
dictatorship of the Communist gov- 
ernment led by Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung, a statesman of undisputed gen 
ius and the architect of modern 
China. Perhaps equally significant, 
this progress has been made under 
the banner of Marx-Leninism and 
the willingly acknowledged ideologi 
cal leadership and practical assistance 
of the U.S.S.R. 

To one visiting China for the first 
time, many of the policies pursued by 
the People’s Republic, and apparent 
ly not only willingly but enthusias 
tically accepted by the great majority 
of its citizens, are all but incompre- 
hensible unless brought into focus 
against the background of the events 
which led up to this new age. 
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Ever since 300 B.C., Chinese society 
has been divided into two groups— 
the peasantry who produced the 
wealth of the country and represent- 
ed 80 per cent of the population, and 
a small, privileged class who owned 
most of the land and exploited the 
labor of the peasants. 

The privileged class was composed 
of the imperial rulers and their court, 
who lived in Olympian seclusion sur- 
rounded by a degree of luxury un- 
known to any period of Western civil- 





land- 
civil 


and 
the 


the scholars 


scholars 


and 
The 
servants who ran the government on 


ization, 
lords. were 
behalf of the emperors and were 
closely allied with the big land-hold- 
ing families. 

This situation existed in varying 
degrees right up to the overthrow of 
the Manchu Dynasty by Sun Yat-sen 
in 1911. China’s population was grow- 
ing rapidly, but the land under cul- 
tivation was not incrcasing propor- 
tionately. As a result, the peasants 
were being crowded into ever smaller 
fragments of land-holdings, averaging 
less than half-an-acre per capita. 
Their income was reduced to a bare 
subsistence level. 

Driven by increasing misery, the 
peasantry during the latter half of the 
Nineteenth Century became more ac- 
tive in their pressure against the gov 
ernment. With the 1911 revolution, a 
new day seemed to have dawned. 
These hopes were soon to turn to 
disillusionment. Many promises were 
made by Sun Yat-sen and by the 
Kuomintang, but little was done. 
The life of the peasantry worsened as 
the Japanese invasion progressed and 
contending armies and war lords 
fought across their land. 

Then a new leader arose, a leader 
who promised the peasants that he 
would become their champion and 
divide among them the landlords’ 
holdings. But he did more than 
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promise, he actually put his theories 
into practice in the territories over 
which his armies had gained control. 

This leader was Mao Tse-tung. 
Mao was not slow to recognize that 
the path to power in China lay not 
through the proletariat, as in Soviet 
Russia, but through the teeming 
masses of hard-pressed peasantry for 
whom any change could only be for 
the better. The peasants supplied not 
only the economic sinews of the revo- 
lution but the voluntary manpowe1 
of the Red Army. The Chinese Revo- 
lution, therefore, was in every sense 
an agrarian revolution. 

The distribution among the land- 
hungry peasants of over 80 per cent 
of the farm land held by landlords 
and wealthy farmers was the bait 
which rallied the small landholders 
and the landless peasants to the cause 
of the Communist revolution. 

It was a clever maneuver. The land- 
hungry peasants, ambitions 
were fleetingly satisfied immediately 
after the revolution, soon found 
themselves regimented agricultural 
workers for the state, with no land 
at all, and the landlords and the big 
farmers—incompatible elements in a 
Communist state—were eliminated 
in the process. 
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For those in the Western world, 
such happenings are difficult to un- 
derstand. How could this transmuta- 
tion of the peasants’ position be ef- 
fected so rapidly and why do the 
victims of this regimentation still 
support the Communist Party? 

It seems to me obvious, although I 
found no evidence of this while trav- 
eling through China, that many of 
those who lost their large holdings 
and had been reduced to common 
laborers in the communes, and older 
folk less amenable to the new trends 
of thought, must be silent, if inef- 
fective opponents of the new regime. 
But the younger generation has 
been indoctrinated with inconceiv- 
able thoroughness. Moreover, these 
questions cannot be judged by West- 
ern standards. The great masses of 
the Chinese people, inured to hard- 
ship and deprivations, have never 
known life as we enjoy it. For more 
than 2,000 years absolutist govern- 
ments have prevailed in China. The 
masses have never known freedom 
as we understand it. The dictates of 
autocracy have always been their lot. 
They are docile, patient, pre- 


dominantly illiterate, hard-working, 
and accustomed to receiving orders 
and to carrying them out without 
question. 

One important factor stands out 
among all others which contribute 
strength and support to the Commu- 
nist government. Conditions, distress- 
ing as they may be, are measurably 
better than 10 years ago when the 
Communists assumed power. 

Whether we like it or not, the in- 
controvertible fact is that the govern- 
ment of Mao Tse-tung has brought 
to the people of China peace, unity, 
a sense of national accomplishment, 
hope for the future, and sufficient 
food so that the specter of starvation 
no longer haunts them. 

Because of these fundamental 
things much is accepted and much is 
forgiven. 


The Children of China 
Are Well Cared For 








Everywhere one sees bright-eyed, 
round-faced children running in and 
out among the passers-by or playing 
and tumbling around on the side 
walks. The children of China are 
well cared for and treated with kind- 
ness and consideration. 

One is impressed also by the friend- 
liness of the people. They are less 
stern and forbidding, more ready to 
smile, than many one meets in Russia. 
They are often tired-looking but do 
not give the impression of being un- 
happy, although one wonders at 
times what these patient, long-suffer- 
ing people have to be happy about. 

The great majority of the men and 
women dress alike in plain blue or 
khaki two-piece, loose-fitting tunics 
which are both neat and inexpensive. 
They wear sandals—in the summer at 





least—and the women usually wear 
two-braided pigtails, frequently the 
only outward mark of distinction be- 
tween the sexes. None of the women 
uses lipstick or any other kind of 
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makeup. They enjoy full equality 
with men, drawing the same amount 
of pay for the same job. No distinc- 
tion is made when there are heavy 
loads to carry or exhausting tasks to 
perform. 


Quotas in the Drive 





To Eradicate Pests 





One of the most interesting charts 
which I saw at the Peking Agricul- 
tural Exhibition indicated the success 
of the anti-pest campaign in 1958. 
According to the charts, the following 
records of destruction had been set: 


¢{ Crop-eating birds—1,900,000,000 
—accomplished largely by the par- 
ticipation of millions of peasants 
who used improved noise-making in- 
struments, flags, and firecrackers to 
keep birds flying without rest until 
they dropped dead. 

€ Rats—1,800,000,000. 

§{ Mosquitoes—28 million pounds. 

q Flies—260 million pounds. 


We tried to ascertain from officials 
how the government arrived at these 





figures. We received no satisfactory 
answers other than the general state- 
ment that objectives were set and 
returns had been sent in to Peking 
from each province and totaled up. 

Fantastic as these figures appear, 
the fact remains that one sees very 
few flies or mosquitoes in China. 

A few days later I had lunch with 
a Canadian woman whose parents 
had been missionaries in China and 
who had been educated at Toronto 
University. She happened to mention 
that during the fly campaign every- 
one had a quota to fulfill. She said 
the scholars at the International 
School of Languages, where she 
teaches, had done such a splendid 
job of exterminating flies that she 
found herself short of her quota by 
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five flies. She could not report a fail- 
ure because in China everyone “ful- 
fills or over-fulfills” his quota, so she 
and her husband went to a nearby 
farmhouse where they caught five 
more flies. 

This intelligent Canadian woman 
told this story in all seriousness. She 
was, admittedly, a strong supporter 
of and believer in the present 
Chinese regime, but it throws light 
on the intensity with which the 
Chinese people accept the challenge 
of the quota system—be it rats or flies 
to be destroyed, or tons of coal to be 
mined daily. 


Chinese Communists Learn 





From Russia’s Mistakes 





Chinese Communist leaders have 
learned much from the mistakes of 
their Russian partners. And probably 
the most important lesson was the 
need for a degree of tolerance and 
flexibility without losing sight of 
their policy of uncompromising boy- 
cott of all privileged groups. 

After the Bolshevik Revolution the 
economy of Russia was arrested, fol- 
lowed by many years of social and 
economic chaos. It was only about 
1929, 12 years after the revolution, 
that the country’s production of basic 
materials—pig iron, steel, coal, pe 
troleum, copper-caught up with and 
began to surpass the production of 
Czarist Russia prior to the beginning 
of World War I. This resulted in 
considerable degree from the whole 
sale destruction of Russia’s manager 
ial and intellectual classes. 

Unlike the Soviets, the Chinese 
Communists’ rise to power was fol- 
lowed by a rapid recovery of the 
economy of the country and a re- 
markably quick and smooth organi- 
zation with a strong central govern- 
ment. Many factors helped to bring 
about this surprisingly rapid stabil- 
ity and recovery. One of the most im- 
portant was that, reversing the 
Bolshevik policy, the Chinese adopt- 
ed methods of persuasion, incessant 
talk, and gradual indoctrination in- 
stead of violence. 

In my opinion, it would be a mis- 
take to read into the actions of Com- 
munist China any deviation in their 
final objective or any weakening in 
their fanatical allegiance to the pre- 
cepts of Marxism. Their goal is the 
same as that of the Soviet; they differ 


only in the method of arriving at it. 

The Chinese policy of moving 
gradually, of one step back and two 
steps forward, seems to have resulted 
in their having retained the services 
and in many cases gained the support 
and allegiance of many leaders in uni 
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versities and industry and commerce, 
and small businessmen. By the end 
of 1958 practically 100 per cent of 
all industry, trade, commerce, and 
agriculture was wholly owned by the 
government. In the meantime, many 
leaders of industry, commerce, and 
finance remain at their posts carry 
ing out their functions on behalf of 
government. 

This does not apply to the land- 
lords, who were harshly dealt with 
and ruthlessly deprived of their 
possessions, and often of their lives. 
Unlike the businessmen or the in- 
dustrialists the landlords owning 80 
per cent of China’s agricultural land, 
and with a long tradition of political 
power, would have been a constant 
threat to the Communist regime. But 
an even more compelling reason ex- 
isted for the destruction of the land 
lord class: the basis of the agricul 
tural revolution rested upon the dis 
tribution of the landlords’ property 
among the peasants. 


Living Conditions Under 


The Red Flag 








The value of the Chinese currency 
and wholesale and retail prices have 
remained remarkably steady ever 
since “Liberation” in 1949. A new 
currency was issued in that year on 
the basis of 3,000,000 gold yuans (the 
Kuomintang currency) to one new 
yuan. 

A slight rise in prices occurred dur 
ing the winter of 1949 due to contin 
ued fighting in certain areas and the 
dislocation of the economy. Measures 
were taken in 1950, however, to sta 
bilize prices and balance the budget 
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As a result, the range of increases 
in wholesale prices from 1950 to 
1959 varied only between one and 
two per cent; retail prices have in- 
creased by seven per cent. 

The average city worker's living 
cost, | was informed, is twice as high 
as that of a peasant. On the other 
hand, the living standard and the net 
earnings of the peasants are much 
lower than those of the workers in 
the towns and cities. The peasants 
represent about 80 per cent of the 
total population and their living 
standards could not easily be raised 
without seriously affecting wholesale 
and retail prices throughout the 
country. Yet, failure to lessen this in- 
equality could carry with it unde- 
sirable political reactions. 

The government claims that it is 
endeavoring to bring about a greater 
degree of equality between the pea- 
sant and the city dweller. The trend, 
however, seems to be in the opposite 
direction. According to official statis- 
tics, the city dweller’s standard of liv- 
ing has increased by 43 per cent since 
1953 compared to only 30 per cent for 
the peasants. 

It should be noted that the term 
“worker” does not refer to manual 
workers only but to all those working 
for the state in any capacity. Average 
monthly earnings of all city or town 
workers of both sexes, including 
everyone on the payroll from the 
senior executive down to the ap- 
prentice, are $21. The average earn- 
ings in industry are slightly higher 
than the average for the whole coun- 
try, varying between $18 to $30 a 
month. 


The differences between senior 
men, such as the chief engineer of a 





factory or the professor in the uni- 
versity, and the average worker are 
much less pronounced than in Rus- 
sia. Indeed, in the Soviet Union the 
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variations are frequently greater than 
they are in our country. 

There is a remarkable degree of 
equality in China among all categor- 
ies of workers in living standards and 
earning power. This is the result, I 
believe, of the austerity which char- 
acterizes the Communist regime; an- 
other factor is that the revolution is 
only 10 years old. 

The highest paid senior executive 
of any of the plants I visited was in 
charge of a steel plant employing 
175,000 people. He received $137 a 
month. These low wages, however, 
must be evaluated against the low 
cost of living. This in turn can only 
be fairly judged by what the worker 
gets for his money. His purchases, 
either in food or lodgings, are stark- 
ly utilitarian. 

On the other hand, all workers 
have the benefit of free medical care 
for themselves and at half cost for 
their families, free education, free 
baby centers and nurseries, where 
available (the cost of the food is paid 
by the parents), free hair cuts, and 
free public baths. 

All workers are pensionable at the 
age of 60 for men and 55 for women. 
In evaluating pensions, one must re- 
member that the span of life is much 
shorter in China than in the Western 
world. 

Teachers’ salaries vary from a low 
of $20 a month to a maximum of $120 
a month for a senior professor. 
They all have the advantage of 
low rents for better than average 
accommodations. 


An average qualified bookkeeper 
earns $24 a month and a cook or a 
servant from $10 to $20 a month, but 
without food or lodging. 

City workers get one day off each 
week; in some communes they must 
be satisfied with two days a month. 
In addition, there are six national 
holidays each year. 

Anything in the luxury category is 
intentionally expensive in China; the 
lowly bar of chocolate costs 40 cents. 

Rents are extremely low, but 
workers get very little for their 
money. Bachelors living in industrial 
dormitories pay 47 cents a month 
for sleeping accommodations. Family 
apartments average from $1.20 to 
$1.60 per month for one room, usual- 
ly occupied by four or five people and 
of barrack-like bleakness. This in- 
cludes sharing a primitive lavatory 


and kitchen with another family. 
These rentals are for accommodations 
in new apartment blocks being built 
by the thousands all over China. 


Land Reform: Bait 


For the Peasants 








As I explained earlier, Chairman 
Tse-tung was quick to recognize that 
the road to power was through the 
organization and mobilization not of 
the proletariat but of the peasantry. 
To arrive at this end he offered them 





the glittering prize of land reform in 
return for their allegiance and sup- 
port of the Communist Party and the 
Red Army. 


The government made good its 
promise, and in 1950 land reform be- 
came law. Groups of party members 
known as cadres were dispatched to 
the villages to instruct the peasants in 
claiming their new rights. The land- 
lords were to be ejected from their 
homes. If, in the opinion of the vil- - 
lagers they had been bad landlords, 
they were to be brought before popu- 
lar tribunals and, if guilty, shot. By 
1952 all this was an accomplished 
fact. The former tenants, the small 
land owners, and the landless labor- 
ers had obtained freehold title to the 
land. 


If tne landlord had been a good 
person, he was allowed to keep as 
much land as he could work by his 
own efforts, usually one-half an acre 
at most. I was told, and was supposed 
to believe, that the rich farmers, hav- 
ing reformed their thinking, “volun- 
tarily donated their land” to the 
peasants, and retained only approxi- 
mately one-half acre for themselves. 


Land reform, however, was but a 
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means to an end. It was never the 
intention of the Communist Party to 
create 520,000,000 land-owning peas- 
ants. They were but pawns in the 
game. Their discontent and land hun- 
ger was to be used to overthrow the 
Kuomintang government and to in- 
stall Mao Tse-tung and his party 
firmly in the saddle. 


From 1952 events began to move 
with astonishing rapidity. With re- 
lentless and undeviating purpose the 
government worked toward its real 
objective—to become the sole owner 
of the land with the peasants regi- 
mented and docile laborers of the 
state. 


The bloodless transmutation of 
520,000,000 freeholders into regiment- 
ed working forces took place in three 
stages over the unbelievably short 
span of six years between 1953 and 
1958 without uprisings or major op- 
position. 

In all fairness it must be pointed 
out that from the point of view of in- 
creasing agricultural production— 
and therefore reducing the danger of 
starvation—and of gradually raising 
the agricultural income of the coun- 
try, each of the successive stages was 
a constructive move in the right direc- 
tion. What was missing was the ful- 
fillment of a pledge and the comfort, 
the freedom, and the well-being of 
the peasants. 


€ The first stage—1953 to 1954— 
was the formation of mutual-aid 
teams. Cadres were sent to the villages 
just as soon as land reform had been 
implemented. They pointed out to 
the farmers that with little capital 
and unaided by others it would be 
difficult to make the best of their 
newly acquired property. 

The solution, the cadres said, was 
to organize into mutual-aid teams 
whereby the members would pool 
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their implements and draft animals 
and help one another during the 
planting and harvesting seasons. Each 
peasant would retain effective owner- 
ship of his own parcel of land, select 
his own crop, and receive the pro- 
ceeds from it. 


q The second stage—1955-1956— 
was the lower stage of cooperatives. 

No sooner had the mutual aid 
teams been accepted by the peasants 
than the cadres were back again. 
This time they convinced the peas- 
ants that the land could be more ef- 
fectively operated if they formed 
themselves into cooperatives embrac- 
ing a larger area than covered by 
their mutual-aid teams. In addition 
to pooling their labor—no longer on 
a seasonal but on a permanent basis— 
they would also pool their land for 
cultivation on a collective basis, al- 
though individual ownership would 
be retained. The type of crop to be 
planted would be decided by a man- 
agement committee set up to super- 
vise the operations of the cooperative. 
The peasants would have a voice in 
the election of the committee. Rev- 
enues, however, would be divided to 
make allowance not only for each 
peasant’s work, but for the amount 
of land which he had brought into 
the cooperative. 

By 1956 many of these cooperatives 
were in operation and the peasants, 
without realizing it, were already on 
the slippery path to collectivism. At 
this stage, while retaining ownership 
of their land, they had lost all per- 
sonal control over it. 


q The third stage—1956-57—was 
formation of higher-stage coopera- 
tives. 

The move involved the pooling of 
the land, removal of all boundaries 
within the cooperatives, cancellation 
of all documents of individual owner- 
ship, and abolition of any share of 
total earnings based on land acreage 
brought into the cooperative. Returns 
were now based solely upon the indi- 
vidual effort of the peasants. 

As the elected members of the coop- 
erative management teams were main- 
ly thoroughly indoctrinated young- 
er men and women usually with 
no land of their own, the move 
to distribute earnings on work ef- 
fort alone was the more readily 
implemented. 


Each one of the stages was always 





stated to be a result of the “volun- 
tary and spontaneous expression of 
the will of the peasants.” It is not 
without interest, however, that this 
spontaneous expression always coin- 
cided with a descent upon the villages 
of a large number of party cadres a 
few months before the peasants’ “vol- 
untary” decision was taken. 

With the evident increases in pro- 
duction, the influence of the cadres, 
the enthusiasm of the young mem- 
bers, and the futility of resistance, 
where access to credit and sale of 
crops was controlled by management 
agencies, progress from one type of 
cooperative to another moved for 
ward with irresistible momentum. 

By 1957 all of China was divided 
into 740,000 higher-stage coopera- 
tives. Each comprised approximately 
170 householders with an average 
work force of 300 workers and cov- 
ered an average area of 330 acres. 

Between July 15 and October 15, 
1958, 120,000,000 peasant households, 
representing 520,000,000 peasant peo- 
ple, “voluntarily and spontaneously” 


organized themselves into 26,000 
communes. 
The full cycle from _ individual 


ownership to regimented state labor- 
ers had been accomplished in a short 
period of six years. Never before in 
human history had such a change in 
the lives of so many people taken 
place so rapidly. 


Communist China’s 
Communes in Action 


I visited four communes, two in 
the Peking area, one in Manchuria 
close to the city of Changchun, and 
one in the central area of China on 
the outskirts of Wuhan. 

The crops, activities, and living 
standards, which depended upon the 
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productivity of the area or the access- 
ibility of the market, differed at each, 
but all followed a similar pattern of 
organization and control of the labor 
forces. 

From my observations many of the 
stories about segregation of the 
sexes, cruelty, and the forceful separa- 
tion of children from their parents 
are vastly exaggerated, if not a com- 
plete distortion of the truth. Those 
who indulge in this type of sensa- 
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tionalism do Western cause a 
great deal of harm. That many of the 
peasants driven by young manage- 
ment committee men, anxious to ful- 
fill and overfulfill their targets, have 
been overworked, that the living con- 
ditions of the people are drab and 
austere, are matters of common 
knowledge. The truth about the com- 
munes is grim enough and needs no 
inaccurate embellishments. 

Like each progressive stage towards 
collectivism, the “spontaneous desire 
of the peasants to join the com- 
munes” followed visits from numer- 
ous cadres a few months before the 
decision was taken. In two of the 
communes I visited, 900 and 500 
party cadres had established them- 
selves in the higher state cooperatives 
for a period of several months. 

Following the party's policy, vio- 
lence is never used. Persuasion and a 
recognition of the inevitable consti- 
tute the approach, and the function 
of the cadres is to help the peasants 
realize that the communal life is the 
one which will lead them readily to 
higher production, which is in the in- 
terest of China, and _ ultimately 
higher living standards, which is in 
the interest of the peasants. 

Like much done in Communist 
China, the reasoning behind forma- 
tion of the communes is sound 
enough from a practical point of 
view and will, undoubtedly, result in 
increasing production. Indeed, one 
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would have little fault to find with 
this policy were it not for the shock- 
ing disregard for the broken pledge 
and the violation of the _indi- 
viduality and freedom of the peasant 
population. 

The government counters these ar- 
guments, of course, by saying that the 
trials of the present are unimportant 
if by submitting to them now a bet- 
ter future can be built for all. 

A commune is a basic unit of so- 
ciety formed by bringing together 
several second stage cooperatives. 
The commune usually comprises 
5,000 households, or perhaps 15,000 
to 20,000 inhabitants, although it may 
vary greatly in size and numbers. One 
of the communes I visited, for exam- 
ple, had 7,400 households and $37,- 
700 people. The areas cultivated also 
vary considerably; two of those vis- 
ited comprised about 8,000 acres of 
arable land. 

At the time of my visit the com- 
munes were but six or seven months 
old, and no doubt many organization- 
al changes will be applied. At the 
present time, they tend to take the 
place of the township, which is a 
basic administrative unit in the 
countryside. The commune embraces 
not only agriculture, but industry, 
retail trade, and educational, politi- 
cal, and militia activities. The com- 
mune is organized along military 
lines. Members are enrolled in work- 
ing teams composed of production 
contingents, in turn divided into pro- 
duction brigades. 

Brigades are made available for 
work on the land, in the small local 
factories, mines, and building proj- 
ects, or for the collection of fertilizer, 
for irrigation, and for any other pur- 
pose which the commune manager 
and his supervisory committee deem 
to be in the interest of greater pro- 
duction. Some of the work teams are 
even detailed to operate in the cities, 
if larger industries or building trades 
require their services. 

The commune is composed of an 
elected congress, representing the 
production brigades and all other sec- 
tions of the community. The congress, 
in turn, elects a management com- 
mittee which chooses a director. 

The director and the management 
committee hold office for one year 
but can be re-elected. The committee 
is usually composed of members re- 
sponsible for various phases of the 





commune’s activities—economic plan- 
ning, agriculture, and irrigation, in- 
dustry and capital construction, cul- 
tural, legal and political activities 
and the militia. 

The commune is organized for col- 
lective living and has numerous com- 
munal dining halls, nurseries, kinder- 
gartens, hospitals, schools, homes for 
the aged, and public baths. 

The long-term objective, to be 
achieved gradually, is to abolish in- 
dividual cottages, mostly built of 
clay with no running water or sani- 
tary facilities, and replace them by 
large apartment blocks in various 
parts of the commune. Peasants work- 
ing in these areas and their families 
will live together, usually five 
people to a room, under conditions 
which are starkly and distressingly 
utilitarian. 

In some of the communes, the 
apartment blocks of _ barrack-like 
bleakness are built by the working 
teams without the assistance of archi- 
tects. I visited some of these. They 
are composed of naked rooms with 
out paint, facilities for cooking, and 
frequently without running water or 
lavatories. Others had a tap for run- 
ning water in each room and lavator- 
ies of sorts on the basis of one for 
every 15 rooms. 

I was told it intended that 
each householder will have a small 
plot of ground behind the apartment 
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houses to grow a few vegetables or 
raise a few chickens, a welcome addi- 
tion to the spartan meals served in 
the dining halls. This would be in 
replacement of the small gardens 
which have always surrounded their 
own homes. 


The nurseries and kindergartens 
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were well run, well supervised, and 
the children were apparently ade- 
quately cared for and looked happy 
and healthy. 

Much criticism of these nurseries 
has been raised in the West. But 
given the fact that every able-bodied 
man and woman works from 5:30 in 
the morning until 6:30 at night, with 
rest breaks during the day, the moth- 
ers have little opportunity to look 
after their children. The nursery is 
frequently the only alternative and 
usually a satisfactory one. 

Distribution of the gross income of 
the commune varies greatly depend- 





ing on productivity of the land, the 
nature of the crops, and perhaps the 
attitude of the management commit- 
tee. The workers’ income also varies 
because it is based on an incentive 
plan and an evaluation of time spent 
on each task. Accordingly the active 
and able-bodied workers earn more 
than those less well equipped. 

The net cash earnings of the aver- 
age workers in the communes I visit- 
ed was in the neighborhood of $70 
to $80 a year after deducting the cost 
of food. On the other hand, they have 
free housing, free medicine, baths, 
haircuts, nurseries, education, and 
pensions. 

With one exception, I found the 
commune directors to be capable 
young men, usually in their late 
twenties or early thirties. Their 
background was usually that of a 
landless peasant or a small landhold- 
er. The cadres are selected not only 
for their strong Communist convic- 
tions. Many are experts in irrigation, 
agriculture, farm management, edu- 
cation, or the operation of small 
industries. 

Irrigation, deep plowing, extensive 
application of fertilizer, experimental 
plots, control of plant diseases, seed 
selection, and the cultivation of rela- 
tively large expanses rather than the 
small parcels of land that character- 
ized the countryside in pre-liberation 
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days are the reasons for the massive 
increase in agricultural production in 
recent years. Undoubtedly these re- 
sults could not have been achieved 
if the land had continued to be 
worked by small land owners with 
one to two acres each. Leaving out the 
human equation, it can be said that 
the progressive stages culminating in 
the commune system have accom- 
plished the objective of greater 
production. 

But we should not overlook the 
fact that more production was not 
the Communists’ sole objective. An- 
other is clearly stated in the resolu- 
tion of the Party’s Central Committee 
on August 29, 1958, on the subject of 
communes: “Community living is 
leading the peasants towards happier 
collective lives.” 

And again, “The establishment of 
the people’s communes is the funda- 
mental policy to guide the peasants, 
to accelerate socialistic construction, 
complete the building of socialism 
ahead of time, and carry out the 
gradual transition to Communism.” 


The Impressive Upsurge 





In Cultural Development 





The upsurge of Communist culture 
has kept pace with that of the econ- 
omy as a whole. Impressive progress 
has been made in recent years and 
particularly during the “Great Leap 
Forward” in 1958, as can be seen 
from the fact that the number of stu- 
dents in higher educational institu- 
tions jumped from 190,000 in 1952 to 
660,000 in 1958, the number of sec- 
ondary school students rose from 
3,000,000 to 12,000,000, and the num- 
ber of primary school pupils from 
51,000,000 to 86,000,000. 

In addition, there are numerous 
spare time and night schools for 
workers and peasants, including tech- 
nical and political courses. 

According to a statement in May, 
1959, by Premier Chou En-lai, “Edu- 
cation is to be based upon the work- 
ing class outlook and the socialist and 
Communist principles. Serving work- 
ing class politics and the cause of 
socialism is the basic starting point of 
our education.” 

A new departure in education was 
inaugurated about 18 months ago. 
All students must take part during 
their studies in manual labor and pro- 
ductive work to develop a better un- 
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derstanding of the more practical as- 
pects of production and to “foster 
respect and love for industrial and 
agricultural workers.” 


In the early days, many of the or- 
ganizers of the Chinese Communist 
Party were intellectuals. The high 
schools and universities became the 
refuge of large numbers of scholars 
and civil servants whose services were 
dispensed with by the Kuomintang in 
favor of its proteges and hangers-on. 

These unemployed civil servants, 
the traditional governing class of 
China, turned to teaching as the only 
outlet for their talents and training. 
A good number were opposed to the 
Kuomintang because many within 
that party's ranks were corrupt and 
placed personal interest and gain be- 
fore the interest of the country. The 
ranks of Communism were gradually 
swelled by intellectuals. Some favored 
the ideology. Others joined for rea- 
sons of patriotism, seeing in the Com- 
munist Party greater opportunity to 
defeat the Japanese invader, improve 
the lot of the millions of peasants, 
and lessen the influence of the West- 
ern nations which in their view had 
brought humiliation and economic 
servitude to China. 

Once committed, there was no es- 
cape. In fairness, however, it must be 
said that many, impressed with the 
progress made under Communism 
and the emergence of their country 





as a world power, have willingly 
thrown in their lot with a party 
which has proved itself so successful. 


Marxist Indoctrination Begins 





In the Nursery School 


The People’s Republic of China 
devotes special attention to the physi- 
cal welfare and the pliable minds of 
young people from the nursery to 
graduation. The Communist leaders 
recognize that progress and educa- 
tion go hand in hand, but their con 
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cept is that education must be orient- 
ed towards the service of the state 
and the upholding of Communism. 


Indoctrination begins in the nurs- 
ery and continues through to the uni- 
versity. Just at the Russians have the 
Komsomols, the Chinese distinguish 
their most dedicated students as mem- 
bers of the Young Pioneers. Their 
badge of honor is a red scarf or hand- 
kerchief worn around their necks. 


In the nurseries children are taught 
the simple virtues of discipline, work, 
patriotism, and the benefits which 
flow from dedication to the cause of 
Marx-Leninism. They start school at 
the age of seven and graduate to 
upper school, if they wish to do so, at 
the age of 13. Schools operate six 
days a week. The children are formed 
into discussion groups at the age of 
eight or nine. 

Illiteracy is still prevalent among 
the parents. As the children grow 
older, they are therefore instructed to 
take back to their families the lessons 
of “correct thinking” which they 
learned at school. If the parents show 
lack of fervor for party objectives, the 
children are instructed to hold a fam- 
ily gathering at which ideological 
shortcomings of their mothers and 
fathers are freely discussed. Should 
the wayward parents persist in stub- 
born “feudal and reactionary atti- 
tudes”—which I was informed hap- 
pens only rarely—the children are 
instructed to report the matter to the 
chairman of the street committee or 
to their teachers at school. 


My informant assured me that par- 
ents are not at all resentful of this 
procedure. He said they recognize 
that the children are doing their duty 
and showing their loyalty to the par- 
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ty, and they know in their hearts 
that the “happiness of the state” must 
come before the happiness of the 
family. 

High school, which children at- 
tend from 13 to 18 years of age, is 
not obligatory. Within 15 years, how- 
ever, enrollment in the high schools 
will be compulsory for all children. 
Here again, the problem is one of 
buildings and of teachers. 

All universities, colleges, institu- 
tions, and technical schools are self- 
contained, and both masters and 
students live on the premises. In some 
of the technical institutes I visited, 
the students remain for four years. In 
other institutions of higher learning, 
such as Peking University, the course 
is five and a half years. 

Although the daily routine varies, 
most students must be up by 6 a.m. 
and put in an hour’s study before 
breakfast at 7:15 a.m. Lights must be 
out by 10 p.m. The long day is brok- 
en by rest periods and exercise. 
Sports are included, but not to the 





same degree as in the West; work is 
the main preoccupation. 


Education is free, but those who 
can afford it must pay for books and 
board. The latter costs $5.60 a month. 
Seventy per cent of the students, 
most of whom come from peasant and 
industrial workers’ families, arrive at 
the universities without any money 
at all. They receive a stipend cover- 
ing food, books, and clothing. 


Foreign languages are taught in 
all universities and other institutions 
of higher learning. The most preva- 
lent is Russian, followed by English. 


Concluding Impressions 
Of a Canadian Capitalist 








I would summarize my survey of 
China with these overall conclusions: 


q China's rise from a state of im- 
potence and disintegration to become 
a dominant country in Asia and a 





world power in less than 10 years is 
an unprecedented achievement. 


q The standard of living, unbe- 
lievably low as it is, is improving. 


q The government is solidly en- 
trenched and enthusiastically support- 
ed by the majority of the people. 


q With a population of 650 million 
increasing by the size of the United 
States’ 1958 total population every 
twelve and a half years, and with her 
rapid progress in education, agricul- 
ture, and industry, China is a for- 
midable reality which cannot be 
ignored. 


§ China’s progress is based in no 
small measure on her ruthless Com- 
munist policy of keeping the living 
standard of the people as close to 
subsistence level as is possible without 
incurring the danger of rebellion— 
and of channelling all the resources 
of the country into the coffers of the 
state to be disposed of according to 
the dictates of a small group of men 
who are controlling every aspect of 
the country’s economy. 


However, these are matters for the 
Chinese alone to decide upon. If this 
is the kind of medicine which suits 
their ills, let them apply it. 

One fact stands out and over- 
shadows all others in my mind. This 
kind of medicine would not suit us 
or other Western nations. Its appli- 
cation to our high form of democratic 
life would be turning the clock back 
by several generations. 

The more one sees of the toiling 
masses, controlled, indoctrinated, and 
directed by an authoritarian govern- 
ment towards the objective of build- 
ing a powerful state with small re- 
gard for the comfort, dignity, or well 
being of the people, the more one 
should be thankful, appreciative, and 
prepared to defend a form of govern- 
ment and a way of life which have 
brought us so many blessings. 
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China's Drive Toward 


by O. EDMUND 


T° A SERIES of conferences with its 
chief allies during World War II 
the United States government sought 
to get China recognized as a Great 
Power, and succeeded to the extent 
that China in 1945 was seated in the 
United Nations Security Council as 
one of the Big Five. The American 
effort of that period was motivated 
by the hope that when the war was 
over a friendly China would emerge 
to help maintain, in our favor, the 
balance of power in the Far East. 
The hope, unfortunately, was based 
in good part on wishful thinking. 

That fond conceit came to an end 
with the collapse after V-] Day of the 
hollow shell that was the Chinese 
Nationalist regime. China’s wartime 
allies are now confronted by a pain- 
ful actuality: China is indeed a 
Great Power—but today’s China is 
Communist, and it is hostile to the 
West and Western interests. It ad- 
dresses itself to the world with a new 
insistence, demanding that its voice 
be heard. That voice may grate, but 
it is imperative to measure China's 
present stature in international affairs 
and to foresee, if possible, its prob- 
able course in world affairs in the 
years ahead. Developments in Chi- 
nese foreign relations over the decade 
the Communists have ruled in Peking 
make plain the present, and fore- 
shadow the future. 


For two millennia, China develop- 
ed undisturbed by challenge from the 
virtually unknown world of the West, 
and consequently evolved a distorted 
image of its political position as “the 
Middle Kingdom.” In Asia, it was 
indeed a focus of power; but even 
there in certain dynasties it derived 
its greatness in part from the rule of 
Asian conquerors, such as the Mon- 
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gols and Manchus, who carried their 
conquests into neighboring non-Chi- 
nese regions for the aggrandizement 
of the empire of China. Hard-pressed 
for centuries by aggressive peoples 
living on its borders, China frequent- 
ly was able to save itself from politi- 
cal disaster only by resort to the 
ancient device of “using barbarians 
to control barbarians”—the playing 
off of one alien enemy against 
another. 

Some factors long remain constant 
in the thought patterns of a people. 
China’s foreign affairs still must be 
viewed in the light of that cultural 
ethnocentrism which through the cen- 
turies caused it to look upon all alien 
nations as barbarians essentially in- 
ferior to the Chinese race. Thus 
qualified, China’s contemporary for- 
eign relations are directed roughly 
toward three general categories of 
nations: 

¢ The Soviet Union and the rest of 
the Communist bloc. 


€ The 
countries. 


uncommitted “neutralist” 


q The so-called “imperialists,” such 
as Great Britain, France, the Nether- 
lands, and—not least—the United 
States and its Asian protectorates. 

China's foreign policy 
three basic constants: 


includes 


¢ Chinese nationalism—the senti- 
ment of cultural superiority. 

§A striving by political means 
to bring about the downfall of 
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“enemies” China's 


frontiers. 


poised against 


q An inherent urge toward empire. 


These constants would be mani- 
fested in different ways toward the 
different groups of nations, but would 
nevertheless be effective with respect 
to all three groups of “barbarians.” 

Peking’s foreign policy in relation 
to the third group, the “imperial- 
ists,” is transparent and not especially 
sophisticated. It is essentially in the 
spirit of the protracted campaigns 
waged by Chinese governments, dur- 
ing much of the present century, 
against the powers enjoying special 
rights and privileges in China by 
virtue of the treaty system. After 
decades of revolution, war, and civil 
strife, the “unequal treaties” are gone, 
but with the advent of Communist 
power the nationalistic drive of anti- 
foreignism, in the new guise of an 
“anti-imperialism” articulated in ac- 
cordance with the concepts of Marx, 
Lenin, and Mao Tse-tung, is still a 
major factor in China's foreign af- 


fairs. Newly come to power, the 
Chinese Communists piously admon- 
ished themselves to beware of the 


characteristic “Great Han [Chinese] 
chauvinism.” This was meant to ap 
ply, however, only to relations be 
tween the dominant Chinese race and 


China's national r ‘where 
the preachments, cve «| their 
force after 1957). Im tciainvis with 
the West, the Chinese Communists 


are no less vigorous in their patri 
otism than were the earlier Chinese 
nationalists. They are determined 
that China shall act the role of Great 


Power. 


Contemporary China, no longer 
under the menace of foreign gun- 
boats, has greater freedom of choice 
than the country has enjoyed for 
more than a century. It is therefore 
not especially surprising to discover 
that Peking has indifferent to bad 
relations with all four of the “im- 
perialist” nations. Even though Brit- 
ain and the Netherlands extended 
recognition to Communist China in 
1950, they have got no farther than 
the exchange of diplomatic charges 
d'affaires, and at that stage they wait, 
even as did foreign envoys when the 
West was striving to break into the 
Chinese Empire at the beginning of 
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the Nineteenth Century, for some 
sign of imperial condescension from 
Peking. France has not recognized 
the new regime, partly out of consid- 
eration for American feelings, but 
doubtless partly because of a reasoned 
estimate, based upon the British and 
Dutch experiences, of the futility of 
the move. 

The United States’ role, in Peking’s 
eyes, is that of being “the greatest 
imperialist of them all”—a role oc- 
cupied successively in Republican 
China, depending upon what regime 
was in power in Peking, by Britain, 
the Soviet Union, and Japan. The 
hostility evinced by the Communist 
leaders toward the United States is 
in part real, in part artificially con- 
trived. A real hostility has been born 
of the American intervention in the 
Chinese civil war on the side of the 
Nationalists, and it has been fortified 
by open and avowed efforts of the 
United States government to isolate 
China economically and_ politically. 
That genuine animus has been over- 
laid with an artificial aspect, created 
for the calculated purpose of promot- 
ing consolidation of Communist rule 
over the Chinese nation by the old 
strategem of sounding alarms about 
a “foreign enemy”—and with the 
further aim of facilitating the imple- 
mentation of the Chinese program in 
Asia. 


Peking’s aims, at least at this stage, 
are more Chinese than they are Com- 
munist. As concerns the “imperial- 
ists,” Chinese aims encompass the re- 
covery of irredenta still remaining 
in “imperialist” hands—Hong Kong 
(British), Macao (Portuguese), and of 
course Formosa. The “liberation” 
campaigns can be expected to de- 
velop according to circumstances. Be- 
sides, China will wage a war of attri- 
tion against the West's “presence” on 
its eastern and southern borders— 
that is, it will continue to campaign 
against the American position in 
Japan, South Korea, and South Viet- 
nam, and against SEATO generally 
(including its component Asian parts, 
the Philippines, Thailand, and Pak- 
istan). In Southwest Asia, it will 
snipe persistently at the Bagdad Pact 
and the Eisenhower Doctrine. Pe- 
king’s tactics may vary; its strategic 
objective of eliminating the West's 
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last political footholds from Asia will 
be maintained. 

China’s policy toward the “imper- 
ialist camp” will not change unless 
and until there is a fundamental 
change in its relations with the “anti- 
imperialist” power at the other end 
of the political spectrum—the Soviet 
Union. China’s entry upon an alli- 
ance with the U.S.S.R. in 1950 was a 
step dictated by Communist ortho- 
doxy, but in one sense it did violence 
to Chinese tradition: by adopting the 
policy of “leaning to one side”—the 
side of the Soviet Union—Mao Tse- 
tung automatically abjured the time- 
honored Chinese strategem of “using 
barbarians to control barbarians.” In 
concrete terms, China renounced 
the possibility of manipulating the 
United States against Russia in fa- 
vor of linking its future to an alli- 
ance with one of the two giant 
protagonists. 

Peking’s objective in entering upon 
the Sino-Soviet alliance was clearly 
to achieve a major strengthening of 
China, politically and economically, 
within the shortest possible time. Ad- 
mittedly, the alliance well serves 
Chinese national interests—at least in 
this stage of China’s development. 
Nevertheless, China has been effec- 
tively isolated from Great Powers 
other than the U.S.S.R. and thus re- 
moved from seductive foreign influ- 
ences and barred from open avenues 
of escape from the Communist fra- 
ternity. Dependent upon the Soviet 
military shield for protection against 
attacks from the United States and 
its Asian cohorts, and cut off from 
alternative sources of foreign capital 
and foreign techniques needed for its 
industrialization, Communist China 
is bound to remain frozen for the 
treaty term in a posture of amity to- 
ward one Occidental power, the So- 
viet Union, and of enmity toward 
the Occidental powers of the NATO 
community, whether or not this 
should continue to be advantageous. 


For the present, in any event, it 
is the Asian aspect of China’s foreign 
relations that is of most importance. 
China, being of Asia, and having 
complained bitterly throughout its 
Republican period of “oppression” at 
the hands of imperialists even as did 
colonial peoples themselves, received 
a natural sympathy from nations 
that regarded themselves as “fellow- 
Asians,” Peking started with an addi- 
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tional fund of good will coming from 
Asians as revolted as were the Chinese 
people by two decades of Nationalist 
incompetence and corruption. 

Communist China consequently 
was able to make an auspicious be- 
ginning in Asian affairs. This was 
the case even though, as became evi- 
dent shortly after the establishment 
of the new government in October, 
1949, Peking’s ebullient Communists 
thought at first to foster revolutions 
patterned after their own in neigh- 
boring countries of Asia. The Korean 
War disabused the Chinese leaders of 
some of their more radical ideas re- 
garding the imminence of Commu- 
nist-type revolutions in Asia, and in 
1954 Peking began to profess pure 
motives in the international field and 
to express sympathy even for “bour- 
geois” Asian leaders whom they had 
previously damned as “running-dogs 
of the imperialists.” At the Bandung 
Conference of 1955, Chinese Premier 
Chou En-lai voiced China’s solemn 
adherence to the principles that made 
up the new Asian code of “peaceful 
co-existence,” and the tide of Asian 
good will for China reached its flood. 

Still, the Chinese objectives in Asia 
contemplate not “peaceful co-exist- 
ence,” but national aggrandizement. 
China does not forget its past great- 
ness. All of China’s outstanding 
leaders in the Republican period 
have been moved by that inherent 
imperialism which in an earlier era 
had impelled the nation to presume 
to universal empire. Sun Yat-sen 
aimed at a restoration of China to 
the dimensions it had under the 
Manchu Dynasty (1644-1911). Chiang 
Kai-shek was no more modest in his 
aspirations, as shown in his book, 
China’s Destiny. Mao Tse-tung thinks 
like Chiang Kai-shek in that regard, 
and the Communists now employ Na- 
tionalist maps showing vast “lost Chi- 
nese territories” located beyond the 
country’s present frontiers. China 
would expand its influence through- 
out Asia; it would also “rectify” its 
southern boundaries. 


A natural factor reinforces China's 
political expansionism: the country’s 
population is exploding. Its total 
population, which fluctuated only 
narrowly around the 60 million mark 
from the beginning of the Christian 
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era until the Seventeenth Century, is 
today more than ten times as large, 
and threatens to number one billion 
people in a generation or so. Even 
now, the country’s agricultural pro- 
duction is insufficient to satisfy the 
popular demands for foodstuffs and 
clothing and at the same time read- 
ily provide exports to pay for the 
equipment required for the nation’s 
industrialization. 

China’s leaders must rest content 
to see the nation live on in poverty 
(and potential unrest), or press upon 
neighboring countries for additional 
space, however little. Surveying the 
historical record of Chinese migra- 
tions, the virtually insoluble popula- 
tion problem, and China’s new pow- 
er, the Communist regime at Peking 
would logically choose the way of 
expansionism. 

Expansion is politically feasible 
only to the south—where climatic 
conditions are in any event more hos- 
pitable than on China’s north and 
west. It is already apparent that 
China regards Southeast Asia as its 
own special “sphere of influence,” 
and the adjacent region of China 
constitutes and is used as a natural 
funnel for the migration of Chinese 
into Laos, Burma, and Thailand. 
Several million early Chinese mi- 
grants already reside in Southeast 
Asia, with heavy concentrations in 
Malaya, Vietnam, and Thailand; 
many people of the Tibetan race are 
found in the petty Himalayan prin- 
cipalities on India’s northern bor- 
ders. And it is axiomatic that minor- 
ities often prove useful for the ex- 
pansion of empires. 


With consolidation of China’s con- 
trol over Tibet (first occupied in 
1951), mew issues have arisen to ex- 
acerbate relations between China and 
its southern neighbors. Burma, with 
only a small Chinese minority, early 
experienced difficulties with China 
over the Sino-Burmese border, and 
those difficulties have not yet been 
resolved. Elements of such Chinese 
“national minorities” as the Thai, 
Kachin, and Miao groups receive 
training in southern China of a char- 
acter which would fit them to partici- 
pate, upon propitious occasion, in 
some foreign adventure like a “Free 
Thai” movement—or the present 
Laotian embroglio. It has been 
charged by an Indian Socialist leader 
that China has a “secret plan” to 
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form a Himalayan federation of 
Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan, and parts of 
India’s own territory. The White 
Paper published in New Delhi Sep- 
tember 7 testifies to an overt Chinese 
challenge to the stability of the bor- 
derline now dividing Tibet from the 
Indian subcontinent. 

New Chinese maps will not be 
issued to meet Indian objections; nor 
will China in the long run prove a 
pillar of support for the Bandung 
principle of non-interference in the 
internal affairs of its Asian neighbors. 
Instead, with the passage of time, 
Peking will press more vigorously its 
claims with respect to the “Chinese” 
lands it purports to find within the 
frontiers of certain Asian countries, 
and, since any territorial gains thus 
achieved must at best be small, at the 
same time work for subversion of 
Southeast Asian governments with 
the aim of facilitating the southward 
movement of Chinese influence—and 
Chinese migrants. 

The surge of naked Chinese power 
into Tibet this spring, with the at- 
tendant flooding of masses of Chinese 
into that region without regard for 
the will of the Tibetan people, 
brought the Colossus of the North to 
the very borders of a number of South 
Asian countries in new and threaten- 
ing form, and alarmed them accord- 
ingly. This shattering development, 
and Peking’s revival of a measure of 
the Communist bellicosity of the 
1949-50 period, invest current “border 
incidents” with a new and menacing 
significance. Chinese trade practices 
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have alienated favorable “bourgeois” 
opinion in various Southeast Asian 
countries. Finally, the advent of 
China's agricultural communes, with 
their heavy emphasis on regimenta- 
tion, has brought sober second 
thoughts to Asians who had pre- 
viously been impressed favorably by 
China’s efforts in the fields of indus- 
trialization and social reforms. 

Asia’s honeymoon with Communist 
China would seem to be over. Border 
problems will hereafter probably 
weigh more heavily in the political 
balance than the traveling Chinese 
dance troupes of recent years. China 
has revealed too quickly, for the suc- 
cess of a diplomacy based upon the 
concept of “peaceful co-existence,” 
the lineaments of a traditional Chi- 
nese imperialism. 

The Peking regime has in hand no 
guarantee of success for an effort to 
reconstruct a “Greater China.” Naked 
imperialism has gone out of fashion 
generally, and Peking, professing a 
specific “anti-imperialism” and hav- 
ing made strong political commit- 
ments to Afro-Asian nationalism, 
would not be in a position to justify 
a claim to preeminent authority by 
simple reference to China's greater 
might. China is not in any event so 
strong, relative to the rest of the 
world, as it was under the Mongols, 
or in the early days of the Manchu 
rule. In the presence of the United 
States, Britain and the British Com- 
monwealth, and the Soviet Union, 
China is not master of the universe. 
It is only one power in a developing 
world community where other Asian 
states, Japan and India in particular, 
are destined to play roles of increas 
ing importance. 





The forces available to help keep 
imperialistic ambitions in confine- 
ment are today not less than they 
were before World War II, but great- 
er. The United Nations, for all of 
its youthful weaknesses, has already 
developed into an effective police 
authority—as has been proved by the 
restraints it has applied variously to 
a number of Great Powers. China has 
been denied U.N. representation, and 
thus still remains outside the world 
organization's jurisdiction. Neverthe- 
less, the United Nations is increasing: 
ly taking on an Afro-Asian com- 
plexion, and if occasion demanded it 
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could easily constitute a forum for 
the voicing of complaints against 
Chinese international actions and for 
the mobilization, if need be, of polit- 
ical and military forces for use in 
restraining China. 

Thus, at the end of its first Com- 
munist decade, China stands at the 
crossroads of a new phase in its 
foreign relations. In the world arena, 
its progress depends upon the devel- 
opment of its relationships to the 
Soviet Union and the United States; 
in Asian affairs, the development of 
its associations with the Asian com- 
munity as a whole will determine 
China's success or failure. China em- 
barks upon an imperialistic phase of 
its revolution with the political time 
element operating against it, and it 
is still plagued by grave weaknesses in 
its economic structure. The portents 
are not auspicious. 

No lasting comfort, however, can 
be drawn by China's adversaries from 
that country’s current difficulties. As 
the history of Communist Russia 
should teach, hard-bitten revolution- 
aries sometimes succeed in surmount- 
ing initial obstacles by modifying 
their approach. If China is no longer 
regarded by Asian peoples as a para- 
gon of political wisdom, if there is 
growing distrust of Peking’s foreign 
policy aims, China is nevertheless in- 
controvertibly the strongest power in 
Asia today and will continue to exer- 
cise a ponderous influence on Asian 
affairs. And China is in a position to 
borrow, within limits, strength from 
its alliance with the Soviet Union. 

One thing is certain: China’s over- 
all aims will not readily be relaxed. 
As China grows in strength, it will 
grow all the bolder in endeavoring 
to exploit unstable conditions that 
may develop outside its frontiers. 
An aggravation of the imbalance be- 
tween population and food supply 
will probably increase, rather than 
diminish, the tendency of the Peking 
government to take foreign risks: 
Chinese rulers have consistently pre- 
ferred to have the citizenry anti- 
foreign rather than anti-regime. 
There are elements of potential polit- 
ical upheavals, and of no little dan- 
ger, in the situation. The Chinese 
Revolution is still in course, and the 
country’s long history would indicate 
that a revolutionary, outlawed China 
will be more than ordinarily given 
to extremism. 
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OUR self-defeating 
CHINA POLICY 


by SENATOR CLAIR ENGLE 


W* LIVE in a world of change. Our 

foreign policies should be de- 
signed to meet today’s urgencies as 
well as shape our relationships in the 
future. In considering our policy to- 


ward Peking China we should ask: 
what relationship today will best 
serve our interests a decade from 
now? 


In an ideal world, we want surely 
what we used to consider normal re- 
lations among friendly countries. We 
would like assurance that mainland 
China intended to live at peace with 
the world; that it would pursue a hu- 
mane domestic policy; and that it 
would clearly give up that aspect of 
its relations with the Soviet Union 
which calls for world domination. It 
would be our hope that relations 
would permit the normal trade, tra- 
vel, and exchanges existing between 
friendly nations. 

As we view the tensions now pre- 
vailing, the attainment of such a 
future relationship appears remote. 
Assuming, realistically, that only 
partial gains can be made—would an 
amelioration of relations not be pref- 
erable to the probable consequences 
of the course we and China are now 
pursuing? It seems to me that the 
present course can lead only to 
disaster. 

In approaching this complex ques- 
tion there are legitimate grounds for 
differences of opinion. It is, therefore, 
in the spirit of seeking a solution that 
I put forward some of my reasons for 
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believing that our present policy is 
self-defeating and that the long-term 
national interest lies in establishing 
as close relations with the people of 
mainland China as their government 
will permit. 

The rationale of our China policy, 
particularly since 1953, has been that 
through the application of extreme 
pressure we could bring about the 
collapse of the Peking regime. This 
aim would be accomplished not alone 
by measures of containment but by 
steps that go well beyond the neces- 
sities of containment. Under this polli- 
cy there has been absolute non-recog- 
nition, non-representation in the 
United Nations, and a total trade 
embargo. We have restricted the tra- 
vel of Americans to China and have 
frowned upon Chinese travel in the 
United States. We have not encour- 
aged other exchanges. Beyond this, we 
have applied additional pressure in 
supporting threats of liberation by 
Nationalist forces on Formosa. Psy- 
chological pressures have been main- 
tained by concerted measures to de- 
flate the prestige of the Peking gov- 
ernment, by refusal to talk with any 
official higher than Ambassador 
Wang Ping-nan, and by periodically 
enunciating such concepts as “mas- 
sive retaliation.” These measures 
have gone far beyond those required 
to halt any Chinese Communist ag- 
gression. They have been calculated 
to achieve the weakening and even- 
tual destruction of the Peking 
government. 

In attempting to evaluate the pros- 
pects and pitfalls of closer relations 
with China, many of the basic as- 
sumptions of our present policy must 
be examined. 

Would closer relations with China 
weaken or strengthen our global pos- 
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ture? China policy has been based on 
the premise that since Communism is 
a global threat it must be met by 
measures which are both global and 
total; that a relaxation at any point 
would result in the collapse of the 
entire security structure. In contrast 
to this absolutely unbending posture, 
we take measures in our policy to- 
ward the Soviet Union to contain ag- 
gression but we also keep avenues 
open for the use of other instruments 
to achieve our aims. While we pre- 
pare for both nuclear and conven- 
tional war, we do not assume the in- 
evitability of either to the point of 
ruling out the use of other instru- 
ments to attain national objectives. I 
believe that most Americans would 
agree that the free world benefits not 
only from trade, travel, and ex- 
changes with the Soviet Union but al- 
so from a policy which permits nego- 
tiation. The negotiations on Ber- 
lin, or for the control of nuclear test- 
ing, have not resulted in agreement; 
yet few would contend that we 
should deprive ourselves of these 
negotiations. 

In sharp contrast, for all practical 
purposes, our China policy rules out 
any kind of working relationships, 
trade, exchange, or high-level negoti- 
ations. In addition to perpetuating 
the conflicts which are real enough, 
this total blackout on relations pro- 
motes artificial fears, animosities, 
and hatreds. Nearly all experts agree 
that any nuclear test inspection sys- 
tem would be ineffective without the 
participation of China. 

Could we establish relations with 
China without weakening the capa- 
city of the free world to halt pos- 
sible Chinese aggression? It has been 
widely argued that closer relations 
would be incompatible with con- 
tinued containment. It has also been 
held that a change in our policy 
would have adverse effects upon the 
other countries of Asia and would 
weaken the will and capacity of 
China’s small neighbors to resist en- 
croachment. What merit is there in 
these views? 

Our China policy has been justi- 
fied on the grounds that it was nec- 
essary in order to prevent Commu- 
nism from becoming “the wave of 
the future” in Asia. The assumption 
has been that our measures for con- 
tainment of China and our efforts to 
aid in building viable economies and 
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in strengthening governments in 
other Asian countries were insuffi- 
cient; that beyond this the total in- 
sulation of China was necessary. The 
argument implies that the peoples 
and leaders of Asian countries are so 
predisposed that they would gravi- 
tate toward Communist China were 
we to change our China policy in 
any way; it implies, too, that the 
Asian peoples could not grasp a poli- 
cy which in addition to containment 
pursued other more positive means 
for achieving our aims with respect 
to China. 

In looking at the individual coun- 
tries, I find this argument difficult 
to follow. Surely, Japan, the Republic 
of Korea, the Republic of China on 
Formosa, South Vietnam, Thailand, 
the Philippines, and Pakistan would 
hardly relax in their present deter- 
mination to halt any further Com- 
munist subversion or aggression. But 
what of those countries sometimes 
called neutral? Most of these coun- 
tries recognize China and object most 
strenuously to those aspects of our 
China policy which go beyond the 
needs of containment. It is with these 
countries that our national interest 
suffers most as a result of our present 
China policy. 

Yet the determination of each of 
these countries to prevent Commu- 
nist domination at home has been 
evident. Our tendency to argue that 
our policy alone will insure the se- 
curity of Asia has hardly done justice 
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to the efforts of the peoples of Asia. 
For example, our embargo on trade 
with China had nothing to do with 
eliminating the Communist Huks in 
the Philippines. Our ban on travel 
to China had no conceivable influ- 
ence on Indonesia's laws restricting 
the political influence of Chinese. 
The defeat of the Red Flag and 
White Flag Communists in Burma 
was not influenced in the slightest 
by our non-recognition of China. 
Nor can we consider our past support 
of the threat of liberation as having 
influenced India’s strict surveillance 
over the Communists in Kerala—or 
the strong opposition of India, Bur- 
ma, and Cambodia to China's recent 
measures in Tibet. 


The conclusion I reach is that so 
long as we maintain our system of 
military defenses and so long as we 
continue to give the utmost assistance 
to the economic development of the 
countries of the area, the Asian lead- 
ers will not misinterpret closer rela- 
tions with China as any relaxation 
in our determination to prevent ag- 
gression. To the contrary, most 
would recognize the wisdom of open- 
ing other avenues of influence that 
might lead to a clearer understanding 
by the Chinese Communists of the 
world beyond their borders. 


Another argument deserves consid- 
eration. It has been argued that if 
such a change were to occur, the 11 
million “overseas” Chinese living 
permanently throughout Southeast 
Asia would become “springboards” 
for Communist infiltration and sub- 
version. The argument presupposes 
that any relaxation in our China poli- 
cy would necessarily mean the aban- 
donment of Formosa; that if this were 
to occur, the only place the overseas 
Chinese could turn would be to Com- 
munist China. The weakness of the 
argument appears to be that closer 
relations with mainland China need 
not mean that we abandon Formosa 
In addition, it should be borne in 
mind that those overseas Chinese who 
desire to maintain relations with the 
Communists have already done so 
with, as yet, no adverse consequences 
to the governments of Southeast Asia 
Many overseas Chinese who inclined 
toward the Communists in 1949 have 
been disillusioned by the extortions 
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of overseas remittances, blackmail, 
the digging up of ancestral graves, 
and, most recently, the development 
of the communes. The number of 
overseas Chinese going to China as 
students has steadily declined; few 
have returned to become the feared 
“springboard.” The majority of these 
Chinese consider their present coun- 
try as home. They do not have politi- 
cal power nor can they attain power 
in the countries of Southeast Asia, 
with the possible exception of Malaya 
and Singapore. 

On balance, these arguments that 
a change in our China policy would 
adversely affect the other countries 
of Asia do not appear sufficiently 
convincing to justify prolonging our 
present exclusively negative relation- 
ship with the 600 million people of 
China. 

The intended effects of our policy 
upon China have varied. The pre- 
vailing view has been that as a re- 
sult of these pressures, the Chinese 
masses will rise up and overthrow 
the regime. A related view is that by 
applying extreme pressure we will in- 
tensify the economic dependence of 
China upon the Soviet Union; as a 
result of frictions engendered, the 
Peking regime will assert its inde- 
pendence of the Soviet Union and 
become more amenable. 

Has this policy met with success 
or is there any likelihood that it will 
in the future? In many respects the 
optimistic and repeated forecasts of 
a collapse of the regime are similar 
to the once familiar forecasts of the 
imminent collapse of the Soviet re- 
gime 30 years ago. 

Since coming into power the Mao 
government has expanded and mod- 
ernized its military establishment. It 


has expanded the state security forces 
and the militia. It has liquidated 
sources of opposition as it has ex- 
tended its instruments of control 
over every segment of the population. 
Most students of the question have 
concluded that there is little prospect 
of internal rebellion of sufficient 
magnitude to overthrow the regime. 
I know of no responsible American 
military officer (including our mili- 
tary advisers on Formosa) who now 
believes that the Peking government 
might be overthrown. Even Walter 
S. Robertson, giving up his post as 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs, conceded that there 
is little probability of a collapse, al- 
though he expressed his faith that 
in the long pull of history Commu- 
nism will be but a passing phase. 
Assuming that this is true, is present 
policy the best policy to accelerate 
that evolution? 

Our past China policy has been 
detrimental to the national interest 
in a number of ways. While prevent- 
ing aggression has been a _ worth- 
while objective, there is reason to be- 
lieve that in the more extreme aspects 
of our policy we are provoking ag- 
gression. Recognizing that we could 
not prevent close relations between 
China and the Soviet Union, and also 
recognizing China’s share of respon- 
sibility for the present relationship, 
nonetheless, given our policy, the 
Chinese had no choice but to become 
entirely dependent upon the Soviet 
Union for their urgent economic 
needs. In great part, as a result of this 
enforced dependence, the economic, 
military, and ideological solidarity of 
the Communist bloc daily is being 
strengthened instead of weakened as 
we would wish. The advantages of 
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having China pursue an independent 
course are being lost. The policy gives 
apparent substance to the regime's 
use of the threat of the United States 
as a propaganda instrument for fur- 
ther regimenting the people of China. 
It impedes the growth of a climate of 
mutual acceptance and trust which 
is essential if there is to be any solu- 
tion of such major problems as the 
reunification of Korea or the future 
status of Formosa. The extreme as- 
pects of our policy which go beyond 
the needs of containment have been 
opposed by many of our allies and 
the neutral states of Asia. 


Looking upon our embargo from 
the standpoint of our long-term fu- 
ture interests, rather than as a puni- 
tive measure for China's past crimes, 
we well may question whether our 
gain, if any, is worth the counter- 
balancing losses. Sino-Soviet solidarity 
has been enhanced, while serious fric- 
tions have been engendered within 
our alliance system by the trade loss- 
es incurred by those of our allies who 
abide by our policy. In spite of our 
embargo, it is clear that China will 
become industrialized. The issue pre- 
sented may be whether we prefer an 
industrialized China instilled with 
hatred for the United States or an in- 
dustrialized China with which we 
have established relations, however 
cool or cautious these relationships 
may be. But perhaps most significant- 
ly, our policy has added to the diffi- 
culties of developing the sort of rela- 
tions between peoples which serve as 
a leavening for mutual understand- 
ing and responsible international 
behavior. 

Our policy has encouraged the 
Formosa government in its unrealis- 
tic hopes of recapturing the main- 
land. The usual interpretation of 
the effects of a change in our China 
policy is that the slightest change 
would mean abandoning our wartime 
ally President Chiang Kai-shek and 
surrendering our security interest in 
Formosa to the Communists. The 
conclusion usually reached is that we 
could not do these things for security 
or moral reasons and that, therefore, 
we cannot make any change in our 
China policy. The flaw in this line of 
thought is that these consequences 
might follow only if we are thinking 
of the Nationalist government as the 
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legal and legitimate government of 
all of China. The conclusion does not 
follow, however, if we face up to the 
reality that the Nationalist govern- 
ment is not the government of China. 
I think we have to make a distinc- 
tion in our thinking between our ob- 
ligations to the Nationalist govern- 
ment as a government on Formosa 
and to this same government as the 
government of all China. The reality 
is that the Nationalist zovernment 
has a legitimate right at present to 
govern Formosa; it has lost the main- 
land and has no early or practical 
prospect of regaining it. In a realistic 
sense, Formosa exists as a separate 
state; in our defense treaty we do not 
guarantee the defense of China, but 
the defense of Formosa, thereby 
acknowledging the de facto existence 
of a separate territorial entity. 

In a realistic sense, then, our obli- 
gation to the Nationalist government 
is an obligation to that government 
on Formosa. The fiction is that 


the Nationalist government controls 
China; that it might regain control of 
China; that it represents China; and 
that the United States has some sort 
of obligation to restore its control 
over the mainland. If we recognize 


the reality for what it is, then we have 
no obligation, legal or moral, which 
should prevent a change in our China 
policy provided we recognize the de 
facto existence of Formosa as a sep- 
arate entity and provided we remain 
loyal to our treaty obligation to de- 
fend Formosa. 


How can the existing relationship, 
for which both Communist China 
and the United States are responsible, 
be changed? While it would be pre- 
sumptuous to claim any simple an- 
swer to this question, I have several 
observations. 


On the record of past hostility be- 
tween the two countries, it would 
seem that a time-lag must occur be- 
tween any change in policy and an 
actual change in relationships. It al- 
so seems evident that neither the 
United States nor China would find 
it advantageous to make changes 
abruptly. This suggests that in the 
phasing of actions there would be lit- 
tle prospect for early solutions of the 
major problems. Rather, priority 
must neceessarily be given to smaller 
but concrete measures which gradu- 
ally would build some basis for trust 
and higher-level negotiations. It is 
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useless in the present climate, for ex- 
ample, to discuss full-scale diplomatic 
recognition whether as a means or an 
end—and the same would apply to 
representation in the United Nations. 
I believe there are several initial 
measures which should be taken: 

We should be willing to negotiate 
further to increase the opportunity for 
Americans to travel and study in Chi- 
na and for Chinese to travel and study 
in the United States. This should 
be on a broader basis than the pres- 
ent restriction to news correspond- 
ents. If it be true, as it appears, that 
China now excludes our correspond- 
ents because the United States has 
failed to make a clear, forthright dec- 
laration that Chinese correspondents 
would be welcomed in the United 
States on the basis of reciprocity and 
equality, then such a declaration of 
our intent should be made. If an 
additional reason for the continued 
boycott on travel is that no agree- 
ment has been reached at a level 
higher than the ambassadorial talks 
in Warsaw, then in our future na- 
tional interest the United States 
should assume the initiative for such 
higher level negotiations. 

We should discontinue the present 
total trade embargo. We should align 
our policy with the other members of 
the coordinating committee in Paris 
and place our trade with mainland 
China under the same strategic con- 
trol lists as now apply to trade with 
the Soviet Union. Having done this, 
we should discuss with the Peking 
government the removal of present 
hindrances to the entry of American 
trade missions to China and Chinese 
trade missions to the United States. 
We should make it clear to Japan 
and other allies that, within those 
limitations, United States policy will 
no longer penalize their trade with 
China. 

We should make it plainer than in 
the past that although we intend to 
maintain our treaty obligations for 


the defense of Formosa, we have no 
intention of supporting military ad- 
ventures against the mainland of 
China. This would go far toward re- 
laxing tensions in the Far East. 

We should assume the initiative 
in placing the defense of Formosa 
on a broader international base than 
it is at present. This should be ac- 
complished by measures to lay the 
foundation for the secure independ- 
ence of Formosa. In taking this action 
we should make it clear to the peoples 
of China and Asia that our interest 
is in bringing a solution to this 
threat to the peace of Asia, while 
concurrently working for close rela 
tions with China. 

In taking the initiative in these 
measures, if the Peking government 
shows any disposition to meet us half- 
way in making concessions of mutual 
benefit, we should be willing to ne- 
gotiate on other issues of substance at 
a level higher than the present am- 
bassadorial talks in Warsaw. 


These or similar steps are advocat 
ed with the conviction that closer re- 
lations would benefit the United 
States and the future peace of the 
world. In all reality, it is recognized 
that a changed relationship will take 
time and patience. It is understood 
that the change would have to be mu 
tual, that both sides would have to 
modify their present posture. The al- 
ternative, the prolongation of the 
present relationship, can lead only 
to ultimate disaster. The challenge 
to United States foreign policy dur- 
ing the next decade is to prevent the 
total and absolute consolidation of a 
Communist-dominated military and 
economic colossus encompassing one- 
third of the population of the world. 
Our present policy clearly is not pre- 
venting such a consolidatiion. Al 
ternative policies must be urgently 
but carefully examined. 





_ DeMocRATIC PARTy is in a 
curious dilemma. Riding the 
greatest wave of populartiy since the 
peak of the New Deal, the Democrats 
simply do not have a 2:01 trotter to 
run in the Presidential sweepstakes. 
This predicament lends more con- 
cern than humor to a remark making 
the rounds in Democratic circles, 
“There is no way the Republicans 
can win in 1960, but there are several 
ways the Democrats can lose.” 

Hence the search for Democratic 
Presidential timber goes on, and the 
longer it continues the more diffi- 
cult it will be for the emerging can- 
didate to build up an adequate public 
image. The dark horse, beloved by 
the old-time politician who could 
paint him any color, is as by-gone as 
a political campaign without televi- 
sion. Mass media and the nation-wide 
audience have dimmed the chances 
of anyone who does not possess a na- 
tional name and a national image. 

Senator Stuart Symington of Mis 
souri runs well in the open class com- 
petition. His name is not exactly a 
household word; nevertheless it does 
not require identification. Currently 
he is Harry S. Truman's heir pre- 
sumptive and one of the four 
leading candidates for the Democratic 
nomination. 

While Symington himself has not 
yet thrown his hat into the ring, his 
supporters have climbed over the 
ropes and are sitting in his corner. 
Symington knows, of course, that 
American politics dictates the office 
shall seek the man and discourages 
the man from secking the office too 
openly or too soon. If a Presidential 
candidate appears over-eager, he 
jeopardizes his chances for the nom- 
ination. On the other hand, a candi- 
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SYMINGTON 
the Middle Man from the Middle Border 


by JAMES A. BURKHART 


date must know, as every young 
maiden knows, that there are many 
ways of saying “No.” A Presidential 
hopeful must protest but not too 
strongly. He must not do as Calvin 
Coolidge did—deny his candidacy so 
well that even his supporters take 
him seriously. At present, Symington 
is content to remark, “I am not an 
active candidate for the Presidency,” 
which is another way of saying he is 
greatly interested in running for that 
office. 


Symington has virtually all the con- 
ventional requirements for the Presi- 
dency—age, religion, residence, na- 
tionality, and previous service. The 
son of an Ivy League college profes- 
sor, Stuart Symington married the 
daughter of Senator James W. Wads- 
worth and quickly followed the 
modern version of Horatio Alger. He 
became president of Emerson Elec- 
tric Company in his late thirties. Be- 
fore he was fifty he had amassed a 
private fortune, estimated to be 
around a million dollars, and retired 
from private life to public service. 

Today Symington is something of 
the squire type; yet he is not em- 
barrassed by age—the albatross that 
was hung around the neck of Averell 
Harriman in last year’s New York 
gubernatorial election. In that cam- 
paign the subtle admonition, “Give 
the young man a chance,” had a tell- 
ing effect. Right now Symington is 
neither too young (a strike against 
Kennedy) nor too old (three strikes 
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against Truman). At 58 Symington 
is in his political prime. 

There are those who say that the 
Presidency’s fundamental character- 
istic is administrative. These people 
contend that the office has become so 
complex that only an able administra- 
tor can keep the Executive Depart- 
ment together. In this area Syming- 
ton’s record is outstanding. After a 
successful career as a businessman, 
Stuart Symington entered government 
service in 1945 as chairman of the 
Surplus Property Board. The Board 
disposed of $100 billion worth of 
material and facilities without a hint 
of maladministration. From then on 
Symington held a series of important 
positions. He became Assistant Secre- 
tary for Air in 1946, first Secretary 
of the Air Force in 1947, chairman of 
the National Security Resources 
Board in 1950, and administrator of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion in 1951. Symington came to the 
RFC at a time when that organiza- 
tion was under critical fire. He stayed 
on to win national acclaim as a house- 
keeper in straightening out the 
agency. In 1952 Symington resigned 
from the RFC to run for the Senate. 
His opponent in the primary had 
President Harry S. Truman's endorse- 
ment, but Symington won the nom- 
ination and went on to carry the state 
with almost 100,000 more votes than 
Dwight D. Eisenhower polled in the 
Presidential race. 

Every strong nominee should come 
from a swing state—a state that can 
blow Democratic or Republican de- 
pending upon the national winds. 
Not having this characteristic, Penn- 
sylvania has not had a native son in 
the White House for almost 100 
years; New England has produced 
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only one President in the century 
(Coolidge, who came to the office on 
the death of Harding); and the last 
Southerner to hold the office frus- 
trates the memory of man. Symington, 
coming from Missouri, has a distinct 
advantage. Missouri is a political see- 
saw. In 1952 Dwight Eisenhower car- 
ried the state by less than one vote 
per precinct, and in 1956 Adlai E. 
Stevenson won it by an even smaller 
margin. 


balance, not 
economic and 


It is this quality of 
only political but 
social as well, that makes Missouri 
a microcosm of the nation. In Mis- 
souri the Northerner and Southerner, 
city dweller and rural farmer must 
come to terms with each other not 
only on election day but on every 
other day. There are towns in Mis- 
souri so Southern you must pick your 
person when you talk about Lincoln. 
Yet the calm and dispassionate man- 
ner in which all but three counties 
in the state have integrated their 
schools is an example for both the 
North and South to follow. 

Missouri made the word com- 
promise famous, and Symington’s 
supporters claim that he symbolizes 
the state’s contribution to this art. 
As Senator Douglas has noted, “Sym- 
ington drinks with the South and 
votes with the North.” Further, he 
appeals to the socially mobile ex- 
urbanite who, moving to the suburbs, 
likes the status index of the Repub- 
lican Party but also has a lingering 
affection for the party he left be- 
hind. To such a voter, Symington is 
a symbol of respectability in politics. 

In Missouri, Symington has con- 
sistently carried the normally Re- 
publican districts in St. Louis County 
with cross-voting trends. Perhaps it 
is this blurring of party differences 
which influenced the Symington 
strategists in the 1958 Senatorial cam- 
paign. On a group of prominent bill- 
boards Symington’s committee placed 
the simple caption, “Re-elect Stuart 
Symington,” with no mention of his 
party affiliation. This irritated cer- 
tain St. Louis Democratic organiza- 
tions so much they publicly threat- 
ened to sabotage Symington on 
election day. Despite the intra-party 
feuding, however, Symington carried 
St. Louis in the primary by a margin 
of 25 to 1. 
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The country is and has been at dead 
center. Its mood is essentially one of 
compromise, and unless we are dusted 
with atomic fallout, the odds are that 
the present temper will continue for 
a time. A candidate fitting into this 
mood would certainly not be swim- 
ming against the tide. Symington has 
a talent for accommodation. He is 
one of the few individuals who might 
compromise the divergent elements 
of the party and moderate the seem- 
ingly irreconcilable issues which face 
the nation. Symington does not have 
the tar of the South on his tail; his 
record in Congress is distinctly lib- 
eral. He came out four-square against 
McCarthy, supported civil rights legis- 
lation right down the line, and has 
a voting record good enough to make 
the A-plus honor roll of Americans 
for Democratic Action. 

American political parties have us- 
ually selected the compromiser—the 
broker of opinions—as their stand- 
ard bearer. In 1952, for example, the 
Republican Party had a choice be- 
tween a candidate committed to a 
program and a candidate committed 
to compromise. The Republicans 
chose Eisenhower largely because of 
his national name but partly because 
of his role of harmonizer. Only on 
rare occasions do parties turn to a 
Woodrow Wilson or to an Andrew 
Jackson. 


While Symington is advertised as a 
compromise candidate, his record as 
a liberal is frequently overlooked. Of 


the four Democratic Senators most 
frequently mentioned as Presidential 
hopefuls, Symington, next to Hubert 
Humphrey, has the most progressive 
voting record. In the Senate, Sym- 
ington opposed the Bricker Amend- 
ment, curbs on the authority of the 
Supreme Court, exemption of natural 


gas from federal regulation, and the 
tidelands oil giveaway. At the same 
time, Symington supported civil 
rights legislation, restrictions on the 
filibuster, public housing and urban 
renewal, reciprocal trade, foreign aid, 
and federal aid to education, agricul 
ture, and depressed economic areas. 
He also backed the Proxmire amend 
ment to decrease the oil depletion 
allowance and the Hill amendmen: to 
use the oil leasing rights on the 
continental shelf for educational 
purposes. 

Symington’s stand on international 
problems matches his liberal record 
on domestic issues. He consistently 
supports foreign aid, loans, technical 
assistance, and the exchange of stu 
dents and educators. He believes the 
focus of foreign aid should be upon 
economic assistance more than upon 
military aid programs. As a promi- 
nent Democratic Senator, Symington 
has been critical of our static foreign 
policy which frequently permits Rus 
sia to take the initiative. He feels 
strongly that the State Department 
should recruit better personnel and 
should also attract individuals from 
a larger economic and social base. To 
this end, he has proposed the estab- 
lishment of a Foreign Service Acad- 
emy which would put the foreign 
service training program on a more 


scientific basis. 


Symington has not authored any 
new foreign policy blueprint, but this 
is such a highly specialized occupa- 
tion that the number of individuals 
with creative programs can be count- 
ed on one’s thumbs. Symington’s 
principal contribution has been in 
pointing up the relationship between 
foreign policy and defense policy. He 
has emphasized the importance of 
negotiating from strength and stresses 
that strength is the key to survival as 
long as each nation carries a “gun on 
its hip.” Because of his background 
and because the job had to be done 
Symington has played the role of 
military watchdog. From time to 
time, he has criticized the Administra 
tion for not having an air alert, for 
concealing the extensive Russian bal 
listic missile firings, for placing reli 
ance on the Strategic Air Force with 
three-quarters of its bombers obso 
lescent, and for claiming that IRBM’s 
on British bases were “ready to go” 
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when they were not in any sense 
operational. 

Symington realizes that a nation’s 
strength is more than a collection of 
guns, and for this reason he is dis- 
turbed by the tremendous productiv- 
ity in both Russia and Red China. 
The great industrial development of 
these countries makes our economic 
growth far from adequate. Syming- 
ton believes that an arms race is a 
precarious way to maintain the peace. 
He supports disarmament but only 
with violation-proof safeguards. He 
feels the limitation of nuclear testing 
to underground and the high atmos- 
phere above 31 miles is a practical 
approach to the eventual elimination 
of all nuclear testing. In 1955, Sym- 
ington introduced the “butter-over- 
guns” resolution which would fix 
limits on the amount of the gross 
national product which any nation 
could devote to military use. The 
resolution is one of the few disarma- 
ment proposals to receive unanimous 
Senate approval. 

The plus signs in Symington’s rec- 
ord do not tell the whole story. Like 
every other contender, Symington has 
his share of the legacy of Achilles. In 
the next Presidential election, for 
example, physical health is bound to 
be of more concern than it has been 
in the past. While Symington is in ex- 
cellent health, he is one of the early 
sympathectomy cases. Today the op- 
eration (clipping nerve endings to 
lower blood pressure) is infrequently 
pertormed. In Symington’s case, the 
operation seems to have been highly 
successful, since his vigorous 18-hour 
day qualifies him for Woodrow Wil- 
son's recommendation that only “pru- 
dent athletes” should be considered 
for the Presidency. 


It should also be noted that no one 
has ever accused Symington of being 
much of a speechmaker or even a 
phrasemaker. He lacks the salty com- 
ment :of Harry S. Truman, or the 
quotablé quotes of either Franklin or 
Theodore Roosevelt. On the other 
hand, Stuart Symington is an in- 
defatigable campaigner. During the 
1952 Senatorial election he went up 
and down the main street of small 
Missouri towns, stopped passers-by on 
the sidewalks, and walked into shops 
and introduced himself. He demon- 
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strated his charm, graciousness, and 
interest in people. 

Symington’s graciousness is part of 
a pleasant and informal style of liv- 
ing that finds its base, when Congress 
is in session, in an old family home 
in Georgetown. Here the Symingtons 
respond to the social climate of Wash- 
ington without pomposity or osten- 
tation. They are neither habitues of 
the cocktail circuit nor constant trav- 
elers on embassy road. One or two 
nights a week Symington will spend 
a quiet evening at home reading. He 
prefers current non-fiction and biog- 
raphy. Like Truman, he is an avid 
reader of Civil War history and gov- 
ernment reports. Symington works 
hard, but he also delegates a great 
deal. His work habits as an admin- 
istrator carry over into his activities 
as a Senator. 

For relaxation Symington will 
sometimes scan a whodunit or play 
a round of golf. At one time he was 
one of the top ranking tennis players 
in Maryland and played in national 
tournaments. Of late, however, Sym- 
ington has transferred his athletic in- 
terests to the golf course. When in 
form, he shoots in the 70's. 

Symington’s wife is one of the most 
charming women in Washington. 
The daughter of a blue-blooded New 
York family, Mrs. Symington broke 
with tradition and became a high 
salaried torch singer in a smart New 
York supper club while the Syming- 
tons were living in New York in the 
early 1930's. She was literally born 
to politics. Her father, James Wolcott 
Wadsworth, a Republican, served in 
the United States Senate and later 
in the House of Representatives. Her 
paternal grandfather was also a Con- 
gressman, and her maternal grandfa- 
ther, John Milton Hay, was McKin- 
ley’s Secretary of State. Ambassador 
James J. Wadsworth, U.S. delegate to 
the United Nations, is her brother, 
and a cousin, John Hay (Jock) Whit- 
ney, is the U.S. ambassador to Great 
Britain. 

Symington also has a family tradi- 
tion of politics. His father, a college 


professor turned lawyer, was a one- 
time Democratic judge in Baltimore; 
his mother was prominent in various 
human rights movements in Balti- 
more and on one occasion picketed 
the White House to strike a blow for 
woman suffrage. 

Symington is at his best in the face- 
to-face encounter where his interest 
and sincerity carry through, but he 
cannot be expected to sway the 
masses On radio or television. He does 
not have natural speaking ability. 


While he may not be a spellbind- 
ing orator, Symington is one of the 
most distinguished looking men in 
Washington. Standing 6 feet, 2 inches 
with graying blond hair and eyes 
that twinkle when he smiles, the Mis- 
souri Senator looks a bit like Gary 
Cooper and every inch the executive. 
As one observer put it, “Symington 
looks like everyone would like his old 
man to look.” Physical appearance is 
not a significant characteristic for 
the Presidency—as Lincoln, Cleve- 
land, and others have convincingly 
demonstrated. However, it is a happy 
circumstance when the President can 
look the man he must be. 


Perhaps the most vulnerable point 
in the Symington candidacy is that 
he has had experience, up until now, 
in a limited number of problems— 
defense, air power, and agriculture. 
Part of the explanation lies in the na- 
ture of the legislative system. Long 
ago Lord Bryce wrote, “The oppor- 
tunities by which a man can win dis- 
tinction there [in Congress] are few.” 
The Congressional system may make 
a man an expert in agriculture or in- 
terstate commerce and at the same 
time deprive him of a national view 
on scientific research and urban re- 
development. In the case of a Sen- 
ator, as William S. White has ably 
demonstrated, there is also the in- 
ternal organization of the “Club,” 
or inner circle, which demands that 
a good Senate type must act accord- 
ing to the code and not engage in 
any noticeable self-aggrandizement. 
If a man steps out of his assigned 
field, if he attempts to become an 
authority on too many problems, he 
may find himself in the bad graces 
of the Senate elite. In short, Congress 
is a poor launching platform for the 
Presidency. On only one occasion in 
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the Twentieth Century has the vic- 
torious party gone directly to the Sen- 
ate for its standard bearer—the Re- 
publican Party's selection of Warren 
Harding in 1920. 


Two incidents in Symington’s ca- 
reer as a Senator cast a haze over his 
bid for national leadership. In each 
instance Symington’s supporters argue 
that the Senatorial office itself pre- 
vented Symington from taking the 
lead. One case grew out of the Rus- 
sian challenge to American tech- 
nological and scientific preeminence. 
When the Russians launched the first 
sputnik, Symington, an authority on 
air power and missiles, was the logi- 
cal person to chart the American 
program. Yet it was Lyndon B. John- 
son and not Symington who made 
outer space his second constituency, 
and Symington had to be content to 
be one of 13 on the outer space com- 
mittee. The explanation offered is 
that Symington’s position in the Sen- 
ate made only one course of action 
possible—deferring to the power 
structure in the Senate. 

The other case of Symington’s fail- 
ure to dominate or at least to exer- 
cise control of the situation occurred 
during the Army-McCarthy hearings. 
Symington had incurred the ire of 
McCarthy because of his liberal vot- 
ing record and his demand, along 
with three other Senators, that ac- 
tion be taken against J. B. Matthews, 
a McCarthy aide who had impugned 
the loyalty of some of the American 
clergy. As a member of the Senate 
Permanent Investigating Committee, 
Symington also called upon McCarthy 
to resign from the Committee during 
its inquiry into the problem of wheth- 
er McCarthy or Secretary of the 
Army Robert T. Stevens made false 
statements. 

In the subsequent hearings Syming- 
ton did not fare too well, but then 
who did? McCarthy shrewd, 
tough, unprincipled, free-swinging 
barroom fighter. His proponents had 
to meet this indomitable antagonist 
on his own ground and had to play 
according to McCarthy's rules of the 
game. They were quite unprepared. 
During the hearings, when McCarthy 
referred to Symington as “Sanctimoni- 
ous Stu,” Symington was speechless. 


Symington has been criticized for 
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being too cautious, too circumspect in 
what he says and when he says it. He 
generally has been accused of refusing 
to go out on a limb, of speaking soft- 
ly and carrying a big vote, of not com- 
mitting himself on certain issues un- 
til late in the game. In short, he is 
not a crusading liberal. Such a cau- 
tious stance is, of course, not neces- 
sarily unfavorable to Presidential am- 
bitions, but it has raised doubts of his 
stature as a liberal among some of the 
more aggressively progressive forces 
in the Democratic Party. 

A more serious indictment, how- 
ever, is that Symington’s record shows 
no intense conviction on any issue 
other than defense. The feeling per- 
sists that despite his opposition to Mc- 
Carthy, he never fought as vehement- 
ly against anti-intellectualism, con- 
formity, and the proscriptions on our 
free institutions as did his senior col- 
league, Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 
While he is a strong friend of civil 
rights, he has never become a spokes- 
man on this issue as have Senators 
Paul H. Douglas and Jacob K. Javits. 
While he opposed private inroads in- 
to public resources, he never led the 
fight for conservation or public pow- 
er. Whether his refusal to take a posi- 
tion short of total involvement in 
controversial issues represents adroit- 
ness, Senatorial style, or a lack of 
deep insight concerning the nature of 
some of these issues, is a question 
which the unfolding of the Syming- 
ton candidacy in the next few months 
will doubtless answer. 

The qualities which may make a 
Senator outstanding are not necessar- 
ily the same traits that may make a 
man a good Presidential prospect. 
We expect our Presidential candi- 
dates to be All-American, triple threat 
players, while a Senator may win dis- 
tinction by simply being able to pass 
or punt. 

A potential President must capture 
the imagination of the voters and use 
his access to headlines to crystallize 
issues and stir the nation into a great 
sense of purpose to solve these prob- 
lems. No individual can run for the 
office on a one-plank program or a 
one-dimensional portrait. Symington 


knows this and has been attempting 
to enlarge his image in _ recent 
months. In a speech in Philadelphia 
he said, “We can afford these pro- 
grams [improved education and ur- 
ban redevelopment] a lot better than 
we can afford run-down cities and 
wasted human lives.” In Maine, Sym 
ington outlined a five-point program 
to improve our national economy, 
and in a series of speeches in Cali 
fornia he talked about economic 
growth, foreign policy, and world 
peace. 

Symington’s chances of getting the 
Democratic nomination hinge on sev- 
eral imponderables. Assuming that at 
the time of the nomination there is 
no sense of impending crisis, the most 
important factor will be Symington’s 
capacity to transform from a Senator 
in full command of one or two is 
sues to the vision of a man having 
a fundamental grasp of many prob- 
lems and an understanding of the 
forces which are bombarding our so- 
ciety. Certainly he must be able to 
articulate the needs and the promise 
of our time and make the road to 
peace more certain than the road to 
war. 


Coincident with a new role, Sym- 
ington must contend with competi- 
tion within the ranks of the Demo- 
cratic Party and the character of 
the potential Republican nominee. 


Should the Democratic primaries 
turn into a series of cat and dog af 
fairs, and the various candidates ar 
rive at the national convention with 
their heads bloody but unbowed, 
Symington’s chances of winning the 
nomination will improve decidedly. 
He would, however, still have to con- 
tend with the probable Republican 
opposition. In the event that Nelson 
Rockefeller emerges as the Republi- 
can choice, the Democrats will have to 
strive mightily to find a candidate to 
match him. There will be strong pres 
sure on the party to nominate a pro 
gram advocate, an issues-committed 
candidate. On the other hand, if the 
prospects of the Republicans nom- 
inating a conventional party man are 
good, the odds will change in favor 
of a compromise candidate running 
on the Democratic ticket. It is on this 
hunch tl.at Symington supporters are 
now making book. 
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I was astonished recently by the re- 
sults of a poll taken at one of our 
high schools. The poll showed that 
92 per cent of the students said they 
were interested in the subject of 
peace, but only 12 per cent wanted 
to work for peace, and some 64 per 
cent were undecided. I asked myself 
why such a large percentage of our 
young people would be undecided 
about working for the cause of peace. 


There are many possible answers 
to this question, some of them contra- 
dictory. Some students may think the 
nuclear stalemate makes peace possi- 
ble, and, therefore, it can be achieved 
without effort. Others may reason to 
just the opposite conclusion: peace is 
not possible because the nations are 
too heavily armed, so why waste time 
on a lost cause? Still others may be 
influenced by the reasoning | find 
among many people, that since the 
Soviets are bent on world domination 
the only choices we have are capitula- 
tion or nuclear war. If the question 
of the maintenance of peace is an- 
swered so that only these two choices 
remain, the future of man and the 
world in which he lives is grim, 
indeed. 

A more plausible answer, however, 
is that many people—young and old 
—do not know how to work for 
peace. They would like to strive to- 
ward the goal of a peaceful world but 
they are not aware of what can be 
done. 


Much of the work I am now doing 
as a United States Senator rests on 
the assumption that capitulation or 
war are not the only two choices fac- 
ing free people. On the contrary, 
enormous opportunities await us in 
what I call “the works of peace,” pro- 
grams that can further the cause of 
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WORKS FOR PEACE 


by HUBERT HUMPHREY 





peace, freedom, and_ well 
throughout the world. 

We must reorient our foreign pol- 
icy to make better use of our consid- 
erable natural advantages—at the 
same time maintaining our shield of 
military defenses. We are a generous 
and outgoing people, equipped both 
by nature and by our tremendous 
technical achievements to undertake 
a new policy based on positive de- 
finable goals. With our magnificent 
food and fiber production in a hun- 
gry world, with our leadership in 
medicine in a world filled with dis- 
ease and suffering, and with our 
great reservoir of energy for under- 
taking large and worthwhile projects, 
we are in a position to spearhead an 
international drive to feed the hun- 
gry, clothe the naked, heal the sick, 
and teach the ignorant. Food, shelter, 
health, and knowledge are the real 
objectives of the downtrodden peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa. If we help 
provide these needs, we shall pave 
the way to political democracy in 
those areas, rather than let these 
people follow the Soviet leaders 
down the road to communism. 


being 


A White Fleet 


A dramatic symbol of American 
concern for the health of the world 
would be to renovate a number of 
U.S. Navy ships not now in use and 
form them into a vivid and effective 
“task force for peace.” We could re- 
outfit two or three hospital ships and 
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equip several other ships to carry 
supplies and food and to furnish 
emergency power to disaster-stricken 
areas in Asia and Africa. Such a 
White Fleet could be sent to the 
scenes of earthquakes, floods, hurri- 
canes, famines, or disease epidemics. 
For about $10 million to $15 million 
each year, two White Fleets could be 
kept operating—one in the Mediter- 
ranean and the other in Southeast 
Asia—each able to bring help within 
three or four days to any disaster 
area within 1000 to 1200 miles. They 
could be given priority call on U.S. 
and Allied ambulance planes for 
“first wave” relief ahead of the ships. 
Each White Fleet could throw into 
a port 800 to 1000 hospital beds, op- 
erating facilities and laboratories, 
power for a city, and emergency ra- 
tions for 300,000 people for a full 
week. 

When not on disaster assignment, 
the White Fleets could undertake a 
year-long training and technical as- 
sistance program in health and medi- 
cine in the ports of the newly devel- 
oping nations. In a fine burst of ini- 
tiative, a private group of Americans 
—the People to People Health Foun- 
dation—is already planning to outfit 
one U.S. Navy Hospital ship for this 
purpose, and send it on a world 
cruise. Our government could well 
afford to follow this lead in at least 
helping to finance an even broader 
White Fleet effort. 


Education for Peace 





Education is a powerful personal 
ideal to people in the underdevel- 
oped countries. It is also indispensa- 
ble to their economic progress and 
national independence. 


The one resource most of the 
needy countries have in ample quan- 
tity is manpower—but it is un- 
trained, unskilled manpower. Unless 
the have-not countries can educate 
the men and women needed to make 
effective use of the funds and knowl- 
edge provided by the more developed 
countries, much of the aid will be 
wasted. 


Present efforts toward international 
education, both in government and 
out, fall far short of the need and 
the opportunity. They are too small 
in scale; they are focused on narrow 
details of the total problem of free 
world educational development; and 
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they have not yet been undertaken 
in a sufficiently cohesive, dramatic, 
impact-producing manner. In partic- 
ular, help to foreign educational in- 
stitutions is especially limited; the 
emphasis is heavily on technical and 
vocational training; and responsibil- 
ity is widely scattered among the 
executive departments. 

An international Educational De- 
velopment Foundation could give 
leadership and focus to our interna- 
tional educational efforts. Such an 
agency should stand on its own feet 
—not as a subordinate part of a 
propaganda program, nor of a mili- 
tary program, nor even of an eco- 
nomic development program. 

Such an education program might 
operate partly through the creation 
of a series of bi-national foundations. 
It is not only new or young nations 
that need massive assistance; some of 
the older nations of the free world 
are burdened with educational sys- 
tems so traditionalist and stagnant 
as to be of little utility in the Twen- 
tieth Century. 

The Communist leadership has 
recognized the interrelationship be- 
tween education and _ technological 
development. The achievements of 
Soviet science have a prodigious edu- 
cational effort behind them. One does 
not have to look at the tremendous 
educational developments in the So- 
viet Union to see what is happening 
in the Communist world. Greece, 
with some seven million people, has 
a government program of 350 scholar- 
ships a year for university work, but 
across the border in Yugoslavia, with 
roughly double the Greek popula- 
tion, the Tito government offers 
more than 30,000 scholarships each 
year. 

In both old and new free world 
countries, when it comes time to di- 
vide up the budget, education is too 
frequently put at the end of the line. 

I have suggested the creation of 
bi-national Polish-American Founda- 
tion as a hopeful means of lessening 
tensions and suspicions and because 
Poland is a country which is an ideal 
bridge between the Communist and 
non-Communist worlds. 

As a result of the two economic 
agreements with Poland in 1957 and 
1958, the United States is accumulat- 
ing more than $150 million in Polish 
zlotys in exchange for American agri- 
cultural products and export-import 
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bank aid. This money is useless un- 
less it is put to work. Certainly 
among other constructive uses, such 
as the building of hospitals and 
clinics, these funds could be used to 
stimulate an exchange program with 
Polish intellectuals far in excess of 
the approximately 250 who have trav- 
eled each way between the United 
States and Poland under the ex- 
change program in 1959. 


Food for Peace 





The challenge posed by our un- 
precedented wealth in a world where 
three out of four people are needy 
and no longer willing to remain so 
is one of the most pressing of the 
long-range challenges confronting the 
United States. ‘This contrast is most 
dramatic and immediate in the para- 
dox of our still increasing over-abun- 
dance of food at home and the soar- 
ing hungry populations abroad. It 
would be tragic if surpluses of vitally 
needed commodities become minuses 

America’s ledger; for to have too 
much and not share is surely far 
worse, in conscience and practice, 
than to have too little to begin with. 

Common sense and decency 
bine to tell us to use our famed 
know-how and our vast national en 
ergies to work out some way in which 
our food fortune can become the 
blessing of all people, and not a sym- 
bol of selfishness to God's children 
elsewhere. The whole ethical sweep 
of our traditions and the imaginative 
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Anybody Testing This Missile? 


resourcefulness of our ancestors cry 
out the senselessness of any policy 
that makes food seem a curse in the 
midst of want. 

It is in this spirit that I proposed 
a program which should help to make 
clear the concern of Americans for 
all human beings. It is a program 
that would translate into action the 
eagerness of Americans to share their 
food fortune as a contribution to- 
ward the removal of privation and 
inequity from our midst. 

The Food for Peace Act which I 
introduced last April, and which I 
hope will have become law by the 
time this article appears, would 
amend and revise Public Law 480 so 
as to make it a more effective instru- 
ment for using United States abun- 
dance of food and fiber to help build 
essential world conditions of peace 
and freedom and thereby strengthen 
and promote the foreign policies of 
the United States. It is intended to 
enable the United States to promote 
more effectively the economic and 
social development of friendly na 
tions and to lead the way in coopera- 
tion with other nations toward the 
abolition of human hunger 

The Food for Peace bill is not a 
hastily designed program. It is the 
outgrowth of long study and careful 
research. “Food for Peace” is not just 
a slogan. For the last four years I 
have been devoting a great deal of 
time studying this concept of using 
our abundance more wisely as a tool 
of international policy and interna- 
tional friendship. I have studied the 
impact overseas and the administra- 
tion of the program here at home. 
Ihe Food for Peace bill embodies not 
only my own recommendations, 
also the recommendations of the 
various governmental and private 
groups which have looked into the 
matter carefully. 


but 


Political and Legal 
Works of Peace 








It is not only the works of peace 
programs in the fields of health, edu- 
cation, food, and fiber which demand 
attention, imaginative plans, and im- 
mediate action. 

There is the broad and vital field 
of world law, a field which has been 
almost dormant for the past several 
years. One of the reasons for the in- 
activity of the world court is a key 
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reservation in the existing American 
agreement to the jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice. This 
reservation allows the United States 
the right to decide whether or not a 
matter in dispute is “essentially do- 
mestic” and hence beyond the juris- 
diction of the Court. 

During this past session of Con- 
gress, I introduced a resolution which 
would remove this reservation. If we 
eliminate this impediment to the 
World Court's jurisdiction it is likely 
that other nations will follow suit. 
We must bolster every available 
means of settling disputes by law 
rather than by force; the removal of 
the United States reservation will 
contribute toward this end. 

On the more political level, my 
works of peace program would give 
a high priority to the problem of 
arms control. We must try to remove 
some of the world tension created by 
the growing stockpiles of enormously 
destructive weapons. If decisive ac- 
tion is not taken soon on agreements 
to control and curb the weapons of 
mass destruction, so many countries 
will possess them that control will no 
longer be a possibility. 

One of the biggest obstacles in 
reaching agreements on the subject 
of arms control is the lack of convic- 
tion on the part of many people in 
this country and elsewhere that arms 
control is a realistic and realizable 
alternative to the arms race. I am 
convinced that it is; but I am also 
convinced that we need to exercise 
much more patience in negotiating 
with the Soviets, and we need to 
make a vastly greater effort to pre- 
pare for negotiations and to formu- 
late realistic and workable policies. 

These works of peace programs 
offer us unlimited opportunities to 
serve our country in the cause of 
peace. No one of them brings with 
it the assurance that both freedom 
and peace can remain secure in this 
world of change and turmoil. But, 
without these works of peace, sincere- 
ly and unhesitatingly pursued, the 
conclusion is unavoidable that the 
cause of peace and freedom will be 
weakened. 

I do not think it is an oversimplifi- 
cation to state that if we give the 
works of peace the highest priority, 
our future and the future of our 
children will be made immeasurably 
brighter. Let us get on with the job. 
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Nuclear Tests on Trial 
by ELINOR ASHKENAZY 


gee FALLOUT from nuclear weapons 
testing has activated opposition 
to the blasts in almost direct propor- 
tion to the ominous clouds of radio- 
active atomic dust the bombs have 
created. Protests have taken the form 
of petitions, picketing, organized 
marches, rallies, and a variety of 
direct appeals by individuals and 
groups to government officials, Con- 
gressmen, and members of the British 
Parliament. 

One of the less dramatic and least 
understood attempts to stop nuclear 
testing is the attack on the law 
which permits nuclear testing. 

A battery of legal actions is cur- 
rently in the courts, seeking the judg- 
ment that governments do not have 
the right to conduct atomic tests 
which poison the atmosphere of the 
entire world, endangering the lives of 
this generation and generations to 
come. Four separate actions are now 
in the courts in the United States: 


q Two civil suits charge that the 
defendants, the Secretary of Defense 
and the members of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, have acted unlaw- 
fully and that the Atomic Energy Act 
is unconstitutional. 


§ Two criminal suits, in which the 
United States government is pressing 
charges against individuals for sailing 
or attempting to sail into an area pro- 
claimed a U.S. testing site in the 
Pacific Ocean. 


Two other civil suits have been 
filed against officials in Russia, and 
the groundwork has been laid for 
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suits in Great Britain, and possibly 
France, if General de Gaulle should 
succeed in bringing France into the 
nuclear club. 

Best known to the American pub- 
lic, perhaps, are the crew of the 
Golden Rule. Four men had stopped 
over in Hawaii in the spring of 1958 
en route in a sailing vessel to the U.S. 
testing site in the Pacific in a widely 
publicized, religiously motivated pro- 
test against bomb explosions. They 
were prevented from leaving Hono- 
lulu harbor by a regulation issued 
by the Atomic Energy Commission 
without warning and without hear- 
ings. The crew, Albert Bigelow, Wil- 
liam Huntington, George Willough- 
by, and Orion Sherwood, were ar- 
rested on charges of criminal con- 
tempt of court when they attempted 
to sail in violation of the regulation. 
Each man served 60 days in the Hono- 
lulu jail. 

The defendant in the second crim- 
inal suit is Dr. Earle Reynolds, an 
anthropologist who spent three and 
a half years in Japan with the Atomic 
Bomb Casualty Commission studying 
the effects of radiation upon the 
growth of exposed children in Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. The Reynolds 
family arrived in Honolulu on their 
yacht, the Phoenix, just at the time 
of the Golden Rule incident. They 
became deeply sympathetic with the 
motives and objectives of the Golden 
Rule project. En route back to Japan, 
Reynolds and his wife, Barbara, his 
daughter, Jessica, and his son, Ted, 
decided to do what the Golden Rule 
had been stopped from doing: sail 
into the test area. They were stopped 
65 miles inside the forbidden zone, 
and Reynolds was returned to Hono- 
lulu under arrest. He was tried 
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August 25, 1958, and sentenced to 


two years imprisonment. He ap- 
pealed, and was released on bail. 

On June | of this year the Ninth 
Court of Appeals in San Francisco 
ordered the Honolulu court to give 
Reynolds a new trial on the grounds 
that he had been denied his right 
under the Sixth Amendment to be 
defended by counsel of his choice. A 
new trial was held August 25, Rey- 
nolds was again found guilty, and 
sentenced to two years, 18 months of 
which was suspended. He immediate- 
ly filed notice of intent to appeal. 

Also in June, the same Court of 
Appeals heard the Golden Rule suit, 
and upheld the contempt verdict of 
the Honolulu court. The current 
status of the Golden Rule case is that 
a petition for a writ of certiorari (a 
plea for review) has been forwarded 
to the U.S. Supreme Court and has 
been given a docket number. If the 
writ is granted, the Supreme Court 
will review the case during its fall 
term. 


Long before the Golden Rule set 
sail, David Walden, a young Cali- 
fornia Quaker, conceived the idea of 
using the legal approach to stop gov- 
ernment testing of nuclear weapons. 
This, he believed, was a tangible ap- 
proach to a problem that was not 
being resolved in any other way. His 
idea blossomed into an international 
endeavor known as the Fallout Suits. 

The first suit, called “The Pauling 
et al Suit,” filed April, 1958, listed 
as plaintiffs 18 men and women from 
the United States, Canada, England, 
Germany, France, and Japan, includ- 
ing Linus Pauling, Nobel Prize win- 
ner and professor of chemistry at 
California Institute of Technology; 
Clarence E. Pickett; Norman Thom- 
as; Dr. Brock Chisholm of Canada, 
former head of the World Health 
Organization; Toyohiko Kagawa, 
famed Japanese Christian leader; 
Bertrand Russell; Dr. Martin Nie- 
moeller; and the French religious 
leader, Andre Trocme. 

A second Fallout Suit was filed the 
following June. The plaintiffs in- 
cluded sixteen Marshall Islanders, 
headed by Dwight Heine, former 
superintendent of education in the 
Marshall Islands. 

David Walden, who is now coordi- 
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nator for the Fallout Suits, an ad hoc 
committee which has taken all four 
legal actions under its wing, says: 
“In the nuclear weapons countries we 
see the first major reversal in history's 
trend towards the free, informed, re- 
sponsible society. Both the individ- 
ual and his government representa- 
tives are more and more divorced 
from the basic elements of freedom; 
information and the means to obtain 
it are curtailed as they are in the 
garrison state. To know, to decide; 
and to give some direction to national 
policy become less and less possible.” 

On April 11, 1958, while the Gold- 
en Rule was on the high seas ap- 
proaching Honolulu, the Atomic 
Energy Commission issued a regula- 
tion: “No United States citizen or 
other person who is within the scope 
of this part fof the law] shall enter, 
attempt to enter, or conspire to enter 
the danger area during the continua 
tion of the Hardtack test series, ex 
cept with the express approval ol 
appropriate officials of the Atomic 
Energy Commission or the Depart- 
ment of Defense.” 

The defense in both the Golden 
Rule and Reynolds cases maintain 
that the Atomic Energy Commission 
did not have the authority to issue 
this regulation. The defense main- 
tains that the law “provides only for 
regulations controlling activities car- 
ried on under the atomic energy pro- 
gram and Congress [which authorized 
the Atomic Energy Act in 1954] was 
in no sense [attempting]... to regu 
late the activities of strangers to the 
atomic energy program, such as one 
exercising his common right of travel 
upon the high seas.” 

The crew of the Golden Rule as- 
sert that the regulation was aimed 
specifically at them and was adopted 
without notice of hearing, thus deny- 
ing them rights of due process guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. 

Further, the men of the Golden 
Rule (three of them Quakers and 
one a Methodist) claim that their 
right to freedom of religion under 
the First Amendment was abridged. 
Their effort to sail into the test area 
was motivated by religious concern. 
Albert Bigelow asserted in Court, “I 
would be in contempt of God if I 
did not do my utmost to stop these 
atrocities.” In the same vein George 
Willoughby explained that “as a stu- 
dent of government, I have a deep 


respect for the laws and the courts of 
my country. But as a person with 
religious feeling I have respect for 
the laws of God When the two 
are’ in conflict, I can only accept 
obedience to God's law ws 


Other issues set forth by the de 
fendants in the Golden Rule and 
Reynolds cases, both of which have 
borrowed wholesale from the 
of the Fallout Suits, are: 


briefs 


€ The Atomic Energy Act is uncon 
stitutional Congress, being 
empowered to legislate only as to 
those matters delegated to it by the 
Constitution, has no power to enact 
legislation as a result of which the 
atmosphere will be contaminated and 
the lives and progeny of the popula 
tion damaged. Indeed, at the time of 
the enactment, the Golden Rule crew 
claims, it seems clear that Congress 
intended authorizing nuclear explo 
sions as then understood—not explo 
sions with fallout capable of destroy 
ing or injuring the population. 


because 


€ The section of the Act on which 
the April Il, 1958 regulation 
based is constitutionally vague 
and indefinite to sustain the regula 
tion with provisions for criminal 
prosecution. 


was 
too 


€ The Pacific nuclear weapons tests 
and the April 11 regulation violate 
international commitments of the 
United States, including internation 
al freedom of the high seas and U.S 
responsibility for the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, with special 
reference to the Marshall Islands. 


An additional factor was involved 
in the Earle Reynolds case: his right 
to be defended by counsel of his own 
choice, as guaranteed by the Sixth 
Amendment. I[t was on this ground 
that the Court of Appeals ordered a 
new trial for him in Honolulu, with 
out touching on the other aspects of 
the case. The Honolulu court had 
refused a requested continuance of 
Reynolds’ trial because attorney Jo 
seph L. Rauh, Jr., of Washington, 
D.C., could not be present to repre 
sent Reynolds. 

In all the legal actions, a major 
problem, according to David Walden, 
is “getting enough help to face the 
arithmetic.” It will cost approximate 
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ly $173,000, he estimates, to stay with 
all the suits, here and abroad, for as 
long as they are likely to take. From 
the beginning of the litigation it was 
recognized that nothing substantial 
would happen unless the issues 
reached the Supreme Court—hence 
the importance of being able to carry 
the suits to the highest court. 

Both of the original Fallout Suits 
—Pauling and Heine—are under ap- 
peal before the U.S. Court of Appeals 
in Washington, D.C., and will be 
heard this fall. 

The Fallout Suits are attacking, via 
the courts, the concept that nations 
have the legal right to do anything 
which their executives construe as 
necessary for survival. The Suits are 
an assertion of the individual's right 
to participate in determining “what 
is good for him,” and the plaintiffs 
are acting in the democratic faith 
that the individual is of primary im- 
portance. The Fallout Suits charge 
that Neil H. McElroy, Secretary of 
Defense, John McCone, chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
other members of the AEC, have 
acted unlawfully and beyond the 
scope of their authority, that the 
Atomic Energy Act is unconstitution- 
al, and contrary to the human rights 
provision of the United Nations 
Charter. 

The brief for the Pauling and 
Heine suits says: “As to the legality 
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or illegality of defendants’ conduct, 
plaintiffs argue that the Atomic En- 
ergy Act did not give authority to 
defendants to explode nuclear weap- 
ons that threaten the health and food 
supply of the magnitude alleged in 
the complaints; that if the Atomic 
Energy Act did so authorize defen- 
dants to act, it is unconstitutional as 
a delegation of legislative power to 
an administrative agency, that there 
are no standards to guide the defen- 
dants in their work, that such acts 
violate the principle of the freedom 
of the seas, particularly as to the Jap- 
anese fishermen, that the conduct is 
directly in violation of the Trustee- 
ship Agreement whereby the United 
States undertook to protect the Mar- 
shallese, not to harm them by such 
nuclear explosions, and that the con- 
duct is in violation of the United 
Nations Charter; finally, plaintiffs 
argue that if the Atomic Energy Act 
authorizes defendants to act as com- 
plained of, the Act is unconstitu- 
tional because Congress has no power 
to authorize peacetime activity which 
will, unless checked, cause such dam- 
age, in measure horrible to contem- 
plate, to plaintiffs and their progeny, 
as well as to other inhabitants of this 
earth.” 


The lawsuits filed in the Soviet 
Union against individuals in the Min- 
istry of Defense and others in official 
positions set forth claims similar to 
the U.S. suits: that the defendants 
have no power or authority under 
the laws or constiution of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics to cause 
detonations which will result in the 
contamination of the atmosphere and 
the damage to lives, that they violate 
the human rights provisions of the 
U.N. Charter to which the U.S.S.R. 
is a party, that the U.S.S.R.’s tests 
violate that nation’s existing inter- 
national agreements. The legal re- 
search for the U.S.S.R. suits was done 
by Professor Harold J. Berman, spe- 
cialist in Russian law at Harvard. 


The Fallout Suits committee can 
exercise greater flexibility of action 
in the civil suits than can the defen- 
dants in the Reynolds and Golden 
Rule cases, which are criminal actions 
initiated by the U.S. government. In 
addition to filing suits in Russia, pre- 
paring to take court action in Eng- 
land, and in France, too, if that 
country starts testing in the Sahara, 
the Fallout Suits Committee is seek- 


ing the help of the World Court. 
Negotiations have begun which may 
eventuate in one or more nations at- 
tempting to get the U.N. General 
Assembly to request an advisory opin- 
ion of the World Court on the legal- 
ity of various aspects of nuclear 
weapons testing—in the light of ex- 
isting international treaties, conven- 


tions, trusteeship agreements, and 
human rights declarations. 
A. L. Wirin, legal counsel for the 


American Civil Liberties Union in 
Los Angeles and attorney for the 
Fallout Suits, says: “When I was first 
invited to act as counsel, I hesitated. 
This action was bold, yes; but could 
you take the legal issues to court? 
After considerable study on my part, 
supplemented by able research by 
specialists in constitutional and inter- 
national law, I satisfied myself thor- 
oughly that I had been invited to 
represent plaintiffs who were present- 
ing genuine lawsuits, raising impor- 
tant constitutional issues which the 
court, including the Supreme Court 
of the United States, should pass 
upon. Indeed, the issues are the most 
significant that I have ever partici- 
pated in.” 

The Reynolds and Golden Rule 
suits have gone to trial because they 
involve criminal charges. The Fall- 
out Suits, being civil actions, have to 
fight their way through a whole series 
of litigations before they can get a 
trial on merit and move to the Su- 
preme Court. 

The issues in all of the legal ac- 
tions, in the opinion of a lawyer who 
is not an attorney in the Suits, 
“squarely raise the question of wheth- 
er or not the Atomic Energy Act 
authorizes officers of the federal gov- 
ernment to subject all the people of 
the world to continuing fallout haz- 
ards in time of peace. It seems clear 
that Congress never intentionally 
gave the authority to ruin thousands 
of lives by radioactive fallout during 
times of peace . . . If the court decides 
that the officers of the federal govern- 
ment are not so authorized .. . then 
the way would seem to be open for a 
judicial inquiry as to just how dan- 
gerous the fallout hazard is .. .” 
[emphasis added] 

At stake here are issues which con- 
cern both the rights of individuals 
and the survival of the human race. 
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Your magazine is faced with a serious 
financial crisis. Your help is urgently needed 
if The Progressive is to survive the coming 
year. 
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expenses were met by operating income— 
an extraordinary showing compared with 
other publications. 
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=] organization for support. Our life line is 
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Urban Renewal 
Is Also a Private Affair 


by RACHEL M. GOETZ 


F’ A QUARTER of a century this 
nation has been nibbling at the 
edges of its critical housing problem 
without conquering its major symp- 
toms: the spread of slums. Almost as 
many families are as ill-housed today 
as there were when President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt's prophetic voice 
first underscored their plight in the 
depths of the great depression. All 
of our cities are struggling against 
the suffocation of spreading blight; 
and the flight to suburbia of solid 
citizens—with their equally solid tax 
dollars——goes on and on. 


We hoped that we had found the 
answer in gouging out slum areas and 
rebuilding with massive public hous- 
ing projects. But some 20 years later, 
with 600 slum clearance projects and 
nearly 500,000 housing units behind 
us, we have no such comforting il- 
lusion. Public housing skyscrapers 
have not prevented the growth of 
new slums, nor have they guaranteed 
good housing in good surroundings to 
all American families. This was the 
goal set forth in the National Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, but the housing 
problems of low income families are 
not only still with us, they have 
grown to new and unexpected dimen- 
sions. Not even middle income fam- 
ilies have been able to escape the 
housing squeeze that grows tighter 
and tighter. 

Construction costs have skyrocket 
ed, and the federal government has 
tried vainly to close the widening 
gap between costs and resources by 
subsidizing new housing. Shortly af- 
ter World War II housing for vet- 
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erans took the national spotlight, 
and since then one group after an- 
other has asked for and received new 
building help. And still the housing 
chasm yawns dismally, as every year 
the ravages of time drive another 
half-million homes into disrepair 
and dilapidation. 

Dilapidation is a first symptom of 
slum growth, and it is stubbornly re- 
sistant to treatment. City after 
city has bravely launched clean- 
up, paint-up campaigns—and unhap- 
pily watched them fade into failure. 
Housing and building codes have 
been tightened and found to be prac- 
tically impossible to enforce, even 
through specialized housing courts. 
The sad fact is that it still pays slum 
operators to circumvent or corrupt 
the law. 

So the slums keep growing. At our 
present rate it will take another cen- 
tury to clean them up. We do not 
have that kind of time. The forces of 
age, obsolescence, even private greed, 
never rest. They gain momentum as 
urban congestion grows. 

The lava-like spread of blight, the 
disgrace of pervasive substandard 
housing in the richest nation on 
earth, the crumbling away of city tax 
revenues, the mounting pressures on 
middle income housing are finally 
undercutting our comfortable reli- 
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ance exclusively on older solutions. A 
swelling chorus now insists that the 
only way to save our cities is to 
stop deterioration where it starts: 
in individual buildings and _ in 
neighborhoods. 

Hopeless deterioration need not be 
synonymous with age, as many Eur- 
opean cities can testify. Shabbiness, 
obsolescence, even structural damage 
can be overcome by prompt repairs 
and intelligent rehabilitation. The 
useful life of much of the housing 
that is now tobogganing downhill 
could be extended if someone were 
willing to take the necessary trouble 
and spend the necessary money. Ex- 
perts believe that almost half of the 
13,000,000 substandard housing units 
could be salvaged. 

But this is not the sort of job that 
can or should be attacked by govern- 
ment alone, at least not by democratic 
government that has its roots in pri- 
vate enterprise. It calls for a massive, 
private holding action, a working 
partnership of property owners, the 
building industry, the building trade 
unions, and the financial interests 
(backstopped by proper public en- 
couragement). 





Why, then, are too many property 
owners and private enterprisers not 
doing what can and must be done? 
The answer is altogether too easy: 
they do not believe that it pays them 
to stave off the forces of deteriora- 
tion. High building costs, obsolete 
community facilities, and crumbling 
neighborhood morale contribute to 
this negative decision but the final 
deterrent is that needed funds are 
not available on manageable terms. 

Matters have been made worse by 
the cross-pull of government pro- 
grams. With one hand we polish up 
this-or-that rusting facet of our great 
cities. With the other we hold out 
tempting new housing subsidies that 
send home builders scurrying out of 
the cities in pursuit of vacant land. 
Governmentally, as well as individu- 
ally, we have turned our backs on be- 
leaguered, existing housing. Yet the 
only way to stop the hungry march 
of the bulldozer is to conserve and 
salvage structurally sound housing. 
With today’s high costs, massive re- 
habilitation is surely the most prac- 
tical way of putting good, standard 
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housing within the reach of middle 
and low income families. 

Of course, virulent pockets of slum 
infection must be cut out; the stran- 
glehold of congestion must be brok- 
en; and modernized building and 
zoning codes must be scrupulously 
enforced. But when the chips are 
down, it takes more than laws, or 
plans, or expensive redevelopments to 
save threatened neighborhoods. It 
takes people, people who are deter- 
mined not to run, who will put their 
energies and their resources into the 
hard task of conserving and up-grad- 
ing their own properties. 

This takes faith in the future 
of a community, a faith nourished 
by good schools, competent fire and 
police protection, adequate parking, 
efficient traffic flow, and suitable 
commercial and recreational facili- 
ties. All of these are as important 
as decent housing in anchoring fam- 
ilies in neighborhoods. Today's 
planners under the goad of 6,000 
burgeoning citizen organizations, 
have shifted their emphasis from 
dreams of the “City Beautiful” to 
workable programs of community up- 
grading. Large scale clearance has 
become just one of many tools in the 
slum fighter’s kit. The newer and 
more positive contept of urban re- 
newal takes up where the wrecker 
leaves off. 

Progress is agonizingly slow. Too 
often, programs are bogged down and 
hopes strangled in the tangled web 
of city, state, and federal regulations. 
Although the federal government has 
made grants of more than a billion 
dollars for renewal projects, only 
about one-tenth of that amount has 
been actually spent. It is a rare com- 
munity that can qualify for full fed- 
eral assistance in less than four 
years—even when it can raise its own 
one-third share of the cost. In the 
meantime the forces of decay do not 
rest. 

Not even stacks of pretty plans nor 
the heartening evidence of brave new 
developments have been able, as yet, 
to spark massive rehabilitation. And 
the danger that spreading deteriora- 
tion will undercut the progress we 
have made is etching deep furrows 
on the brows of the experts. The 
federal government and a few pio- 
neering localities have, at long last, 
begun to feel out ways to step up 
conservation and rehabilitation. 
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The nation’s first major effort to 
renew an over-age residential com- 
munity has begun in slum-threatened 
Hyde Park-Kenwood, on Chicago's 
south side. Spot clearance will remove 
20 per cent of the buildings, and the 
other 80 per cent will be rehabilitat- 
ed—that is, they will be rehabilitated 
if owners can find the determination 
and the money to undertake such an 


_ambitious boot-strap operation. More 


than one hundred million dollars of 
public and private funds and heroic 
citizen action are being committed 
to a colossal gamble: that Hyde Park- 
Kenwood’s citizens and the city’s 
financial institutions will wholeheart- 
edly enlist in a battle against en- 
croaching blight. 


Although the outcome is still very 
much in the balance, there is hearten- 
ing evidence that this bold venture 
can succeed. The most comforting 
testimony lies between the covers of 
“REPORT ON THE FEASIBILITY OF RE- 
HABILITATION,” a pioneering study 
prepared for the community conser- 
vation board of the city of Chicago 
by David Zisook and the Zisook Con- 
struction Company. This study has 
brought together the facts on in- 
comes, rentals, and structural condi- 
tions of a sampling of some 150 
structurally sound buildings. House 
by house the report spells out de- 
tailed rehabilitation plans complete 
with specifications and actual dollar 
costs, 

Take, for example, the case of a 
six-flat walk-up, built for the 1893 
World’s Fair. With impressive thor- 
oughness the report demonstrates 
how this out-of-date but sturdy 
structure could be modernized with 
an FHA insured loan and could 
make money for its owner. The plans 
call for complete remodeling of bath- 
rooms and kitchens (including new 
fixtures and appliances), tearing out 
partitions between the old-fashioned 
parlors, replacing the heavy and or- 
nate golden oak woodwork, moderniz- 
ing plumbing and wiring, tuck-point- 
ing, and a long list of minor repairs 
and improvements. 

The experts tallied the costs and 
maintained that the owner could net 
a 9.37 per cent return on his total 
investment if rents in the renovated 
building were raised from $24.16 to 
$28.34 per room. 


The report sternly admonished 
that mere compliance with Chicago's 
new building code would not support 
this sort of a rent raise. But it pre- 
dicted that basic renovations such as 
efficient kitchens with 


shiny new 
equipment and formica surfaces 
would find eager acceptance, even 


at the higher rate. Nor would the 
$4.18 per room increase price local 
residents completely out of the 
market, especially in comparison with 
the $35-$45 per room rentals that will 
be charged in the subsidized new 
buildings going up in “cleared” areas. 
And the tenants of the old World's 
Fair building will enjoy larger rooms, 
more closet space, more elbow-room 
generally than will those in the new 
housing. 

The Zistook study convinced city, 
state, and federal officials and, even 
more significantly, private bankers. 
It was written into the official Hyde 
Park-Kenwood plan, and the Urban 
Renewal Committee of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Indus- 
try undertook to recruit $30,000,000 
for private rehabilitation in the proj- 
ect area. Already 16 savings-and-loan 
companies have announced that their 
doors are wide open for Hyde Park 
Kenwood's rehabilitation business. 
This is unprecedentd, especially since 
the area is proudly interracial. 

The passing of this historic mile- 


stone does not guarantee smooth 
financial sailing for local property 
owners. Each must secure his own 


loan on the basis of his own credit; 
and each must pay what that loan 
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will cost. But Hyde Parkers, at least, 
will be in a preferred position be- 
cause the National Housing Act now 
extends FHA insurance to rehabili- 


tation loans in those areas that 
have been officially certified for 
conservation. 


This is a much overdue step in the 
direction of putting existing housing 
on a par with new housing. Veterans 
and other preferred builders have 
long been eligible for various types 
of new-home financial assistance, in- 
cluding substantial write-downs for 
cleared land, tax exemption or abate- 
ment, favorable interest rates on long- 
term government insured loans. But 
too many owners of existing hous- 
ing have had to rely on high cost, in- 
adequate conventional loans. 

It is true that there have been 
cautious attempts to improve their 
situation. FHA insurance, for exam- 
ple, has geen generally extended to 
small repair loans. But the lid is 
low; FHA reports that over a ten-year 
period the average loan was around 
$500, and even with last year’s high 
costs loans averaged only $775. The 
life of these loans is short, three to 
six years. And the costs are high; 
nearly nine per cent, when the dis- 
count that is usual with FHA loans 
is taken into consideration. Loans for 
new housing are obtainable on much 
better terms, and most of the avail- 
able mortgage money flows in that 
direction. 

Various sections of the National 
Housing Act have been amended to 
ease this tight bottleneck for rehabili- 
tation funds. Perhaps the most gen- 
erous is Section 221 which offers 
somewhat better terms on properties 
that are to rehouse people uprooted 
because of slum clearance, highway, 
or other government projects. Many 
cities are now busily stretching this 
provision to its ultimate limits—and 
beyond. 

What of all the other communities 
which, unlike Hyde Park-Kenwood, 
find it impossible or impractical to 
become certified conservation areas 
and thus to qualify for federal help 
with renewal financing? What of the 
rural areas (a recent Cornell study re- 
ports that 77 per cent of farm houses 
are sub-standard) where the drought 
of rehabilitation funds will continue 
to be acute? What of the millions of 
property owners, within and without 
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conservation areas, who will find 
themselves falling between the nar- 
row planks of the tightly drawn, 
cautiously administered Housing and 
Home Finance Agency programs? 

To meet their needs and to mount 
a new offensive against housing de- 
terioration two pioneering bills were 
introduced in the last Congress by 
Representative Barratt O'Hara, Illi- 
nois Democrat, and undergirded with 
extensive research by the Shinner 
Foundation of Chicago. 


One bill offered a tax incentive for 
private rehabilitators. It proposed an 
amendment to the Internal Revenue 
Code which would permit the reha- 
bilitation costs of home Owners to be 
charged off as expenses for income 
tax purposes. This would be a real 
incentive to modernization, for the 
present law treats many such costs 
as capital improvements, with de- 
preciation deductions thinly spread 
over the lengthened life of the mod- 
ernized structure. Owners of rental 
properties have much wider latitude 
in charging off costs as main- 
tenance expense. The measure at- 
tempts to equalize the tax position 
of home owners and landlords as 
well as to stimulate new interest in 
rehabilitation. 

The other bill proposed a Hous- 
ing Conservation and Rehabilitation 
Finance Agency to make direct loans 
or to insure private loans for rehabil- 
itation purposes. It was empowered 
to sell its own government-backed 
debentures in order to raise many 
times the initial federal investment 
of $250,000,000. This would greatly 
enlarge the pool of mortgage funds 
for rehabilitation purposes. Like oth- 
er federal home financing programs, 
the new agency’s charges would be 
high enough to cover costs, and the 
operation would thus be practically 
self-supporting. 

Both bills died in committee but 
both were reintroduced this year. 
They were not included in the omni- 
bus housing bill, but it is hoped that 
they will be the subject of full-dress 
hearings, for they seek to forge a vital 
“missing link” in the renewal effort. 
Property owners must have new in- 
centives and new sources of funds if 
they are to shoulder a great unfin- 
ished national task: the preservation 
of the nation’s 55,000,000 homes. 
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PAY TV: the way to FREE TV? 


by BERNARD ASBELL 


QO” OF THE most slippery double 
entendres of our time is the term 
“free” TV. It describes our daily free 
load of home entertainment for 
which some accommodating advertis- 
er is picking up the check. But when 
“free” TV is pronounced by its de- 
fenders—not so much pronounced as 
intoned—it is lifted to a higher, more 
spiritual meaning, like a declaration 
by Nathan Hale. It’s this inspired 
tone that invites the question, 
“What's so free about it?” 

Since the major artistic efforts on 
TV are dedicated to the purpose of 
selling us something, many people 
feel that TV is not free at all. They 
theorize that the only way to free it 
is to make the viewer himself grab 
for the check now and then. 

At least two methods have been 
devised to put this theory into a 
practice variously called pay-TV, sub- 
scription TV, pay-see tee-vee, pay-as- 
you-see, fee-see, fee-vee (as against 
free-vee), home toll, _ tollivision, 
phonevision, and gas meter television. 

Since 1931, the Zenith Radio Cor- 
poration has been perfecting a way 
to transmit a scrambled picture over 
the air and then unscramble it in a 
home TV receiver while under the 
influence of money. The other sys- 
tem would sidestep the air waves and 
Federal Communications Commission 
jurisdiction altogether and run pay- 
TV, in a manner of speaking, under- 
ground. Several corporations say they 
are prepared to lay co-axial cables 
down every street and up every 
avenue, phone fashion. Home own- 
ers, by tapping their sets into the 
cable, would be in a position to view 
entertainment, at so much per show, 
over a national all-wire network. 

The FCC has listened to scores of 
volumes of testimony and concluded 
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that the only way to judge the merits 
of pay-TV is to try it. The House 
Commerce Committee, by an 11-10 
vote, has agreed to go along. Each 
of five air systems will soon be test- 
ed in a separate city for three years. 
A trial city must be served by at least 
four TV stations, and only one sta- 
tion may transmit a pay-TV program 
at any one time, to insure the audi- 
ence of a wide choice of free pro- 
grams. A station must provide free 
programs for the minimum broadcast 
time required by its license. Un- 
scrambling equipment and coin de- 
vices must be provided at no cost to 
the viewer. The FCC is now inviting 
applications from stations desiring to 
be guinea pigs. 

The prospect of pay-TV has 
brightened the somber faces of movie 
magnates who have slowly come to 
see in it the opportunity for reviving 
their impoverished industry. But the 
alarm is being sounded by the net- 
works. Pay-TV, says Robert Sarnoff, 
chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, “could 
ultimately sweep away the nation’s 
free broadcasting system.” This pros- 
pect, he says, “shocks me.” 

The nation’s free broadcasting sys- 
tem got to be the way it is by an 
historical accident. Many early radio 
stations were erected by the manufac- 
turers of radio sets on the theory that 
people would buy receivers only if 
there were sounds to receive. News- 
papers and other businesses opened 
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stations to enhance their community 
good will. By 1924, three million sets 
had been sold, and 500 stations were 
broadcasting. The government, with 
great foresight, reserved the air 
waves as the property of the people, 
but it suggested no answer to the im- 
portant question: who was to pay for 
broadcasting the programs? 

The question became urgent in 
August, 1922, when a New York sta- 
tion, WEAF, did a fearful thing, and 
neither the government nor other sta- 
tion owners knew what to do about 
it. WEAF had allowed a Long Island 
real estate promoter to advertise land 
parcels on the air for 15 minutes a 
day at $100 per pitch, payable to the 
station. The government official 
then in charge of issuing broadcasting 
licenses, Secretary of Commerce Her- 
bert Hoover, said, “I don’t believe 
there is anything the people would 
take more offense at than the attempt 
to sell goods over radio broadcasting.” 
Hoover let the issue ride, however, 
on the belief that “the listeners will 
finally decide.” 

David Sarnoff (father of NBC's 
Robert), then general manager of the 
Radio Corporation of America, plead- 
ed that the support of programs 
should be left to the radio set makers. 
“As the picture will become plain- 
er,” the elder Sarnoff envisioned, 
“there will emerge in radio musical 
foundations, operatic foundations 
and lecture foundations, endowed or 
supported by great public-spirited 
Americans, who will see in this vast 
instrumentality of the air another 
means to become public benefactors.” 





But before long, Sarnoff, seeing no 
practical alternative but to accept ad- 
vertisers’ dollars, organized the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, wiring 
stations together so they could 
broadcast the same programs—and 
the same advertising—simultancous- 
ly. Lacking either industry agree- 
ment or law to avert it, advertising 
took over by default as radio's keep- 
er. The Radio Act of 1927 establish- 
ing the Federal Radio Commission 
(now the FCC) said nothing specific- 
ally to permit advertising, but it was 
obviously too late to forbid it. 

Competition among sponsors to 
buy the most popular programs grew 
fierce. Inevitably, some advertising 
agencies got the notion that the best 
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way to insure whiz-bang shows was 
to produce their own. So merchandis- 
ers became impresarios; they not only 
censored broadcast entertainment by 
the right of prior approval but in 
many cases they took over its crea- 
tion. It was a gradual, almost im 
perceptible sleight-of-hand, but so 
complete a delivery of the air waves 
to the merchandisers that it is diffi- 
cult today to get a perspective on 
just what happened—and what might 
have happened. One way to try is by a 
hypothetical analogy. 

Suppose magazines offered indi- 
vidual stories and articles for sale to 
sponsors, to be framed and interrupt- 
ed by ads. Unpleasant and controver- 
sial articles, psychologically wrong 
for pushing a brand name, would go 
unpublished. Articles of appeal to 
limited groups would be pushed 
aside. The public’s judgment of 
literary values would undergo some 
fascinating changes. 

To push this absurdity a_ step 
further, suppose one advertiser dis- 
covered that horror tales, even though 
unpleasant, attract a big audience. 
Advertisers would suddenly all de- 
mand horror tales. Who is the editor 
to protesi, “These don’t fit into our 
editorial policy"? The advertisers 
would only be giving the public what 
it wants. 

Finally, a big advertiser, unsatisfied 
with a routine wife-killing yarn dealt 
to him, wires the editor: “Just re- 
serve my space for the lead article. 
My copy department will show you 
fellows how to whip up a real 
hair-raiser.” 

This is, of course, a preposterous 
analogy; the traditional ethics of edi- 
tors would not permit anything so in- 
tolerable. I am only illustrating the 
preposterous practices of the “free” 
broadcaster. 


We keep pitying the broadcaster as 
the reluctant victim of commercial 
censorship. The pity is misplaced. He 
has been cradled and reared in a 
milieu of merchandisers who have 
shaped what is now his natural state 
of mind, 

One distinguished exception is Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, who recently had 
the extreme courage to tell a con- 
vention of his colleagues: “The oldest 
excuse of the networks for their 
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timidity is their youth. Their spokes- 
men say: ‘We are young; we have 
not developed the traditions nor ac- 
quired the experience of the older 
media.’ If they but knew it, they are 
building those traditions, creating 
those precedents every day Each 
time they eliminate something that 
might offend some section of the com- 
munity, they are creating their own 
body of precedent and tradition.” 

Recently John Bricker, marketing 
vice-president of the Whirlpool Cor- 
poration, treated America to an in- 
side view of culture as seen by an ad- 
vertiser. He was in Hollywood to 
sign up George Gobel, and he was 
interviewed by Hal Humphrey, a 
syndicated TV columnist. Bricker 
was quoted: “Personally I would not 
want to sponsor a Western. There is 
too much excitement in them and the 
viewers become emotionally exhaust- 
ed. This makes it difficult to absorb 
the commercial Those 
domestic scenes which George Gobel 
has with Alice are played just right, 
we feel, to get an empathetic re- 
sponse from viewers between 25 and 
15 years of age.” 


message 


When comedy is screened on the 
public air waves to make us gaze with 
empathy at washing machines, the 
meaning of the license to broadcast in 
the public interest has been vastly 
misread. 

But it does not appear that way to 
the president of the ABC-TV net- 
work, Oliver Treyz. Speaking recently 
in Chicago, Treyz welcomed the fact 
that “the advertising directors of the 
great corporations and the TV strate- 
gists of their agencies are becoming 
experts in programming.” He con- 
cluded with what he called a “basic 
truth” of TV: “What is really good 
for the advertiser is good for the 
public—and vice versa.” 

This is the manifesto of “free” TV. 

“Free” TV has been derided widely 
because the advertisers who support 
it are compelled to seek the widest 
possible audiences; thus they offer 
“the lowest common denominator” in 
entertainment. But the promoters of 
pay-TV surely are not angels. Won't 
they be driven similarly to collect the 
widest possible quantity of coins 
by peddling “the lowest common 
denominator”? 

The answer hinges on the number 
of TV channels in use. Television has 
a vast number of channels, but today 


all the programs are squeezed into 
the few that advertising budgets are 
able to support. The FCC has allo- 
cated 1,880 commercial channels, yet 
only 511 are on the air. Since 1953, 
97 stations have gone out of business 
for lack of advertising and, according 
to the last FCC report on the sub- 
ject, 30 per cent of the remaining 
stations are losing money. 


Because “free” TV is limited by the 
size of advertising budgets, two kinds 
of programs are immediately barred 
from the air. One is the mass audi- 
ence program that is too costly for 
the advertiser. An example is the 
first run film. While a 90-minute 
r'V drama can be produced for about 
$200,000, a new film seldom costs 
less than two million. The other is 
the kind of program appealing to 
tastes of cultivated minorities: opera, 
symphonic music, ballet, and certain 
kinds of drama. No sponsor can af- 
ford to foot big bills to reach small 
audiences; these audiences must pay 
their own way. But first they need 
an available theater. 

Suppose pay-TV available, 
and suppose Arthur Miller, unfet- 
tered by advertising agency taboos, 
agreed to write a play especially for 
pay-TV to be produced by, say, Elia 
Kazan. It would be an intellectually 
challenging play calculated to attract, 
let us say, at 50 cents a family, an in- 
finitesimal number of homes—only 
a million. (In “free” TV terms a 
spectacular that doesn’t corral 15 mil- 
lion homes is a disaster.) 


were 


Where would Kazan show it? Over 
NBC or CBS? They're good at arith- 
metic. They can calculate that a mil- 
lion homes times 50 cents is a hand- 
some income for a night, enough to 
warrant cancelling a couple of spon- 
sored Westerns. But these networks 
would probably shunt him aside. 
They would fear the scream of 
anguish from the sponsor of the free 
quiz show to follow Miller’s play. 


The sponsor would “inherit” too 
small an audience. 
Where, then, could Kazan turn? 


The obvious place is to the inde- 
pendent stations. Many of these need 
every dollar they can find. New York 
and Los Angeles each have four such 
independents. About a score of other 
markets each have one. All over 
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America, there are available channels 
to accommodate others. What these 
potential stations lack is a source of 
income. 

The networks, of course, would be 
discomfited by the opening of these 
channels, just as the Schuberts are 
discomfited by the opening of “off- 
Broadway” theaters. They would 
threaten network control of the air. 
But these are the stations that offer 
the promise of change. While the 
major networks would specialize in 
catering to the mass audience, even 
on pay-TV, the independents could 
live handsomely by organizing them- 
selves informally into pay-TV hook- 
ups collecting quarters, half-dollars, 
and dollars from America’s not-so- 
small minorities with taste and a will- 
ingness to pay to satisfy it. These 
coins, added to the sub-marginal ad- 
vertising income they earn from the 
sale of “free” programs, would help 
re-open many local stations that have 
already been forced to close down. 

If a symphony concert on pay-TV 
got a rating of 1.0, a figure so low 
an advertising agency wouldn't know 
how to count it, its national income 
at 50 cents per set tuned in would 
come to $215,000. Even after deduct- 
ing station time fees, this sum would 
wipe out the entire annual deficit of 
many a major orchestra. 

Similarly, pay-TV might stir up an 
economic revolution in the theater. 
Of 60 shows that open on Broadway 
each year, 45 lose money. A pay-TV 
version of them could turn a profit 
in a single night. But what would 
then happen to live theater? Ralph 
Bellamy, president of Actors Equity, 
believes pay-TV “might well create a 
new theater audience in areas where 
there is little or no_ professional 
theater . . . This audience might be 
stirred to see living theater in a play- 
house next time it got to New York 
or another large city. These new 
forms of TV can be theater's best ad- 
vance men.” 


Undoubtedly, first run films would 
comprise the biggest chunk of pay- 
TV fare, and the evidence so far 
shows that people will pay. In 1951, 
Zenith tested pay-TV with a cross- 
section sample of Chicago homes, 
offering 90 pictures in 90 days over 
leased telephone wires. Movie produc- 
ers were astonished at the results: 
each family spent an average of $1.73 
a week at the relatively high price of 
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$1 a picture. When this sampling 
was re-interviewed in 1955, 99 per 
cent said they wanted pay-TV back 
again—because it saved them money 
on multiple family admissions, baby 
sitters, and parking. 

Another movie-showing experiment 
last year in Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 
via wired hook-ups to homes was a 
failure. Families were required to pay 
a flat subscription of $9.50 a month, 
entitling them to tune in as many 
scheduled films as they wished. All 
the failure seemed to prove, however, 
is that the flat subscription arrange- 
ment is not so appealing as payment 
per picture. These two skimpy tests 
have been the only trials of pay-TV 
to date. 


The promoters of pay-TV almost 
always turn speechless when they are 
asked what a program will cost a 
viewer. Lacking the experience of a 
real trial, they claim they don’t have 
any idea. 

So the networks have leaped into 
the vacuum. Richard S. Salant, a CBS 
vice-president, has arbitrarily fixed a 
hypothetical price on every kind of 
show, multiplied these prices by the 
21 hours per week the average fam- 
ily gazes at “free” TV, and concluded 
that pay-TV will cost the average 
family $473.20 a year. He arrives at 
this horrendous sum by adding up 
tolls for current programs, like West- 
erns and quizzes, which pay-TV peo 
ple say they could not afford to offer, 
simply because advertisers can afford 
to show them free. 

The arithmetic of NBC's Sarnoff is 
different from Salant’s, but equally 
peculiar. He recently informed Con- 
gress that 22 million homes watched 
Mary Martin in Annie Get Your Gun 
(a kind of treat that “free” TV man- 
ages to produce about once a year). 
If a dollar had been charged, he said, 
and only one-tenth of those homes 
had tuned in, the show would have 
grossed two million dollars, an_ir- 


resistible financial magnet which 
would sweep all good shows off “free” 
TV. 

But why should the price have to 
be a dollar? If the 22 million homes 
that watched for free had anted up 
only a dime apiece, the show would 
still have grossed two million dollars. 
If the dime scared half the audience 
away, an unlikely prospect, the gross 
would be a million dollars, still net- 
ting NBC a handsome profit; so 
handsome that NBC might offer an- 
other such treat every month, in- 
stead of every year—and without 
commercials. 

But Sarnoff's arithmetic clearly 
suggests that the approval of pay-TV 
must be accompanied by strict ground 
rules. The history of the FCC is al 
ready blighted by one disastrous mis 
take, that of sitting by while the 
broadcaster virtually sold the air 
waves to the merchandisers. It can 
hardly afford another. Obvious areas 
for pay-TV ground rules are: 

¢ Limiting the number of pay-TV 
hours on any station. Pay-TV's pro- 
ponents claim they don’t want the 
kinds of programs now shown free. 
They are interested only in “box of 
fice” entertainment, they say: first- 
run films, major sporting events now 
blacked out, plays, and concert hall 
features. If hours for them are care- 
fully limited, the interests of free TV 
will be protected. 


q Preventing pay-TV promoters 
from charging all that the traffic will 
bear, if the system proves as profit- 
able as both the promoters and op- 
ponents predict. No one should be 
licensed by the government to plun- 
der the public pocketbook. The ex 
perience of tests will help guide the 
setting of reasonable limits on prices 
for various kinds of programs. 


€ Banning the sale of advertising 
from pay-TV, at least tentatively. If, 
after the tests, the promoters find 
they need additional revenue to pay 
their way, let them put in. their plea. 

The competition of pay-TV, just 
as the networks complain, will bring 
hardship to the producers of free 
programs. But one regulatory force 
protecting free TV will be the sim 
ple fact that advertisers, who now 
pick up the whole television tab, will 
still be compelled to seek mass audi 
ences through attractive free pro- 
grams. Competition, which has im- 
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proved quality in almost every othet 
area of American life, may very well 
call forth new levels of creativity 
from the advertiser-impresarios, im- 
proving even free TV. 

These arguments supporting and 
opposing pay-TV are located on eco 
nomic ground. But there is a final 
argument which derives from the 
meaning of the word “free,” having 
less to do with dollars and cents. 

The freest media of public com 
munication today are books and the 
theater. These forms claim the work 
of our most valued creative artists. 
What keeps these forms free indeed is 
their economics. A book publisher, 
in considering a manuscript, has to 
ask himself: Will enough people buy 
this book at a fair price to make it 
profitable? Similarly with a producer 
of a Broadway play. Each is bound by 
his self-interest to disturb his audi 
ences if they want to be disturbed, 
make them laugh if they want to 
laugh, break down taboos if they 
want that. If he doesn't, his competi- 
tors will. The only product the pub 
lisher is concerned about selling is 
his book, the producer his show, both 
directly to the audience. Neither is re- 
quired to tailor his product for sell 
ing another man’s merchandise. 

The creative artist is free only 
when he is able to offer his art di 
rectly to the public for acceptance or 
rejection. Pay-TV promises a direct 
creator-consumer relationship for the 
first time in the history of American 
broadcasting. It is a most exciting 
promise. 

In continuing to resist pay-TV, the 
networks are resisting a possible op 
portunity to grow, like adolescents 
kept on allowance, fearing the respon- 
sibilities of a man’s job. But their 
keepers, the advertisers, show signs 
of being more concerned about TV's 
stunted growth than the TV men 
themselves. Here are some advertiser 
observations on pay-TV: 

Albert J. Goetz, advertising man 
ager, American Safety Razor Com 
pany: “The really top flight enter- 
tainment and educational programs 
on free TV will hold a good part of 
their audiences, but the second rate 
shows will have to improve or go 
out of existence.” 

Marvin Davis, advertising man- 
ager, I. Miller and Sons: “I believe 
it will raise the intelligence value of 
television and increase its cultural 
possibilities for viewers.” 
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H. F. Kemp, vice-president, Nation- 
al Oats Company: “It’s an inalienable 
right—the same under which Ameri 
cans buy books, newspapers, cul 
tural and entertainment services.” 

The most conclusive summation to 
date of the problem and the promise 
has been spoken by a man who is not 
on record in favor of pay-TV. Ed- 
ward R. Murrow has hurled this chal- 
lenge at his colleagues: 

“It may be that the present system, 
with no modifications and no ex- 
periments, can survive. Perhaps the 
money-making machine has some 
kind of built-in perpetual motion, 
but I do not think so. To a very con- 
siderable extent the media of mass 
communication in a given country re- 
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Letters To and From Life 


Dear Sirs: 

I believe that the propaganda wing of the 
big business community has undertaken a 
long-range program aimed at the eventual 
elimination of improvement (productivity) 
clauses from major labor contracts. 

Last January 26, Life magazine printed a 
two-column editorial in which this central 
paragraph appeared: 

“A root cause of inflation is the mo- 
nopoly power of unions to force wage 
and price increases regardless of pro- 
ductivity, usually with the tacit or help 
less connivance of big business. The un- 
ions answer this charge by showing that 
they, too, suffer from inflation—that 
their real earnings increased only 35 per 
cent from 1947 to 1957, whereas labor 
productivity increased 37 per cent. But 
even this argument, which is statistically 
disputable, assumes that labor should 
pre-empt all the gains of increased pro- 
ductivity, while capital (whose heavy in- 
vestments made the productivity gains 
possible) and the consumer should get 
none. The higher wages go, the fee- 
bler grows any claim of equity in this 
assumption.” 

The key phrase is: “. . . that labor should 
pre-empt all the gains of increased produc- 
tivity” (Life’s italics). Cov'd the economic 
editors of a publication informing a claimed 
25 million readers be this ignorant, this in- 
competent in simple arithmetic? On the 


flect the political, economic, and so- 
cial climate in which they flourish . . . 
We are currently wealthy, fat, com- 
fortable, and complacent. We have 
currently a built-in allergy to un- 
pleasant or disturbing information. 
Our mass media reflect this. But un- 
less we get up off our fat surpluses 
and recognize that television in the 
main is being used to distract, delude, 
amuse, and insulate us, then televi- 
sion and those who finance it, those 
who look at it and those who work at 
it, may see a totally different picture 
too late This instrument can 
teach, it can illuminate; yes, it can 
even inspire. But it can do so only 
to the extent that humans are deter- 
mined to use it to those ends.” 


chance that the mistake was an honest one, 
I wrote the editor as follows: 

“Sirs: 

“A manufcaturing establishment pro- 
duces goods which it sells for one dollar 
It pays the labor force fifty cents in 
wages. 

“Productivity rises ten per cent. This 
means that the volume of goods now 
brings in $1.10. The labor agreement 
calls for a ten per cent wage boost. This 
means that ihe labor cost is now fifty-five 
cents. $1.10 minus 55 cents leaves man 
agement with 55 cents also. Manage- 
ment got a nckel raise too! Agreed? 

“Labor did not and does not ‘pre-empt 
all the gains of increased productivity.’ 
‘Labor’ merits much of its current woe 
but not the injustice of this sort of eco- 
nomic calumny. 

“Please feature the correction; yours is 
no trivial error.” 

No answer. No correction. I forgot about 
the matter. Then, late in May I received a 
letter from Life which said in part: 

“Please accept our apologies for the 
delay in answering. . . . Your letter was, 
unfortunately, mislaid.” 

After nearly four months one can only 
sputter. For sheer convenience, this mishap 
must be something of a gem. The editors of 
Life continue: 

“You were quite correct in catching a 
mistake in arithmetic in our editorial. If 
productivity and wages increase by the 
same per cent, this does not mean that 
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wages have pre-empted all the gains of 

productivity, and we're sorry that our 

January editorial gave that impression. 

“Again our apologies for not replying 
sooner. We do not like to make errors in 
arithmetic and were glad you brought 
one to our attention.” 

So they made an honest error—I know it 
was honest because the apologies sound so 
sincere. And who will bring the error to the 
attention of the other 24,999,999 readers? 

Not Business Week, which recently 
editorialized: 

“Other industries are watching, with 
partisan interest, steel’s efforts to coun- 
teract this [“this” being the automatic 
improvement (productivity) factor clause 
in union contracts]. There is a spread- 
ing reluctance about continuing to link 
wages and productivity through any 
‘simple, ready-made formula’ to be ap- 
plied to all, without regard to wide dis- 
parities that exist between industries and 
companies and plants in any industry, 
or that tends to suggest that all the gains 
from productivity should go toward wage 
increases. 

This time the italics are mine, and I ask 
who is spreading the reluctance? 

I assure you that with Life leading off on 
the low road, and with Business Week fol 
lowing up on the high road, the “error in 
arithmetic” is now so widespread that it is 
approaching the “conventional wisdom.” 

A respected horse-and-buggy American 
wrote in 1816: “Where the press is free, and 
every man is able to read, all is safe.” 

Did he not include the truth in “all”? 
Perhaps, he would not call our press free— 
or was the late Thomas Jefferson just a fool- 
ish optimist? 

Everett Tart 
Willis, Mich. 


Linus Pauling Replies 


Dear Sirs: 

On my return from a long trip abroad I 
have seen the July issue of The Progressive, 
containing a letter by Nat S. Finney with the 
title “Pauling’s ‘Errors’ 

Mr. Finney states that I made the error of 
assuming that the National Committee on 
Radiation Protection and Measurement is a 
committee of the United States Bureau of 
Standards. It is true that I made this error 
Then I was shocked to discover that in fact 
there is no agency of the United States gov- 
ernment that assumes the obligation of pro 
tecting the people of the United States 
against the damage done by radioactive ma- 
terials and other sources of high-energy 
radiation. 

The National Committee on Radiation 
Protection and Measurements, although it is 
sponsored by the U. S. National Bureau of 
Standards and receives some funds from the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, is not a 
government committee, and does not take 
any real responsibility for the protection of 
the health of the American people. 

The major criticism that Mr. Finney makes 
of my calculation seems to be based upon 
his misunderstanding of the nature of the 
accumulation of strontium-90 in the bones of 
human beings. His letter shows that he 
thinks that the concentration of strontium-90 
in the bones would continue to increase if a 
diet with constant ratio of strontium-90 to 
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calcium were to be eaten throughout the life 
of a human being. On the contrary, a person 
on such a diet all of his life would have a 
constant amount of strontium-90 (relative to 
calcium) in his bones throughout his life 
(except for the decrease due to radioactive 
decay), and not a steadily increasing amount, 
as Mr. Finney has assumed in reaching the 
erroneous conclusions stated in his letter. 

Mr. Finney is in error in saying that the 
maximum permissible amount is a maximum 
lifetime permissible exposure, and that it 
should be applied only to people aged 70. In 
fact, it applies to people of any age. 

I know, from experience, that it is difficult 
to understand the complexities of the field of 
high-energy radiation and its effects on man, 
and I can see how Mr. Finney might have 
been led to think that the burden of stron- 
tium-90 would steadily accumulate in the hu 
man body. This is, however, not correct, and 
the parts of his letter based on this erroneous 
assumption may have misled some of your 
readers. 

Linus PAULING 
California Institute of Technology 
Pasadena, Calif 


Kennedy and War 


Dear Sirs: 

“Milwaukee, Aug. 1—(AP)—Senator Ken 
nedy (D.-Mass.) said last night that ‘our po 
sition in Europe is worth a nuclear wat 

Kennedy for President, anyone? 


CuHarces C. WALKER 
Cheyney, Pa 


Babies and Strontium-90 


Dear Sirs: 


As a mother and citizen I have been con 
cerned about the problem of strontium-90 
and other radioactive by-products of bomb 
tests maligning the food supply and so the 
human race. It hit home when I realized that 
even my breast milk consumed by my baby 
contained the poison. But my baby may be 
getting 90 per cent less strontium-90 poison 
than the baby who is formula fed 


Io substantiate this statement I quote di 
rectly from a letter dated 26 May 1959, and 
addressed to California Congressman Mail 
liard on behalf of my inquiry about the re 
sults of the Atomic Energy Commission's 
comparative study of strontium-90 in human 
milk samples and in cow's milk. This letter, 
written by Dr. Charles L. Dunham, director, 
Division of Biology and Medicine, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, stated in 
part: 

.. “Preliminary studies to date have 
indicated that breast feeding of the in 
fant instead of using cow's milk will 
markediy lower the strontium to calcium 
ratio that is laid down in the infant 
This is because of the added discrimina- 
tion that takes place during passage of 
the calcium through the mother's body 
to the mother’s milk. Breast feeding may 
decrease the strontium to calcium ratio 
of young children by a factor of ten as 
compared with formula feeding. Addi 
tional studies should give firmer infor- 
mation on this subject.” (My italics.) 
Information regarding this high discrim 


ination factor with which nursing mothers 
are favored has not been released to the 
press and public, to the best of my knowl 
edge, and therefore I wish to share this data 
with your readers. The implications of this 
AEC study for mothers are obvious, especial 
ly when they are making the 
whether to breast feed or 
baby 


decision of 
formula feed a 


Errie SCHWARZSCHILD 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Community Funds Deceptive 


Dear Sirs: 


The Illinois Bell Telephone Company has 
pledged $290,000 to Chicago's Community 
Fund-Red Cross Crusade of Mercy. I presume 
that this is the forerunner to an application 
for a further increase in rates. Where does 
the money contributed by the Bell Telephone 
Company come from from the rev 
enues obtained from subscribers? 


except 


intended to belittle 
the need for Community funds. We might as 
well face it. The indigent must be cared for 
But why deceive ourselves as to where the 
money comes from 


This comment is not 


or delude ourselves with 
the idea that somehow freedom is promoted 
by raising the funds through voluntary con 
tributions instead of by taxation? 

If freedom is so greatly promoted by the 
voluntary contribution idea 
extend the idea and arrange to pay the sal 
aries of office holders by voluntary contribu 
instead of obtaining the 
taxation? 


why not further 


tions money by 
M. W. SHeRwoop 
Lombard, Ill 


Highlander School Threatened 


Dear Sirs 


We have just learned that Highlander Folk 
School in Monteagle, Tennessee, is once again 
under legal attack. This time, state officials 
directed county authorities to arrest one staff 
member for having alcohol on school prop 
erty, and three work-campers for “public 
drunkenness, interference, and resisting ar 
rest.” The aim seems to be to have the 
school padlocked for being “a public 
nuisance 

We visited Highlander the weekend pre 
ceding the arrests. The few days were enough 
to make us realize that we were in a unique 
institution—a place where Southerners of all 
races could meet, learn from each other, and 
take courage in knowing that they were not 
alone. 

Tennessee authorities are going to try to 
erase the reality of civil rights with a small 
quantity of liquor found in a private home 
We don't propose to be able to understand 
the Cumberland Mountain mentality 
dy County 
to buy 


(Grun 
is dry, but when we asked where 
moonshine, we were directed to a 
county law-enforcement officer), nor the facts 
of the case (one of the persons arrested for 
drunkenness we know to be an abstainer) 
Our main concern is to help end threats of 
this nature so that the center may work in 
an atmosphere of relative physical freedom 
If more Southern voters growled at these 
strong-arm tactics, we expect that at least the 
coarser forms of attack would end 

We urge every reader of The Progressive 
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to protest this latest threat by writing his 
local newspaper, his Congressman, Tennessee 
Governor Buford Ellington, and Tennessee 
Attorney General Ab Sloan. Highlander 
would be happy to receive any copies of let 
ters and replies. 

CoLLin GONZE 

Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Deepee DrosteNn 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Society's Responsibility 


Dear Sirs: 

In the “Dangerous Decline in Doctors” in 
the August issue, Senator Richard L. Neu- 
berger has written an informative and im- 
portant artiele, which I hope will help alert 
us to the problems he raises 

In comparing Russia's attitude toward 
would-be doctors, Senator Neuberger 
“In Russia a female medical student receives 
her whole education from the state. She pays 
no tuition and her keep is furnished by the 
government.” In return for this, Senator Neu 
berger says, much freedom,” 
notably that she is required to work where 
the government sends her. This, Senator 
Neuberger says, is simply too much 


Says: 


“she sacrifices 


I agree, of course, that Soviet restrictions 
on its citizens, in many areas, is unwarranted 
and intolerable, but I don't think this is a 
very good example. I would ask Senator Neu 
berger: If the United States government were 
willing to pay the keep and tuition of all 
would-be doctors, in return for picking their 
employment site, how many American cit 
izens do you think would turn down this 
opportunity? 

Not very many, in my opinion. The quan- 
tity and quality of our doctors would be 
greatly increased and improved if the field 
were treated as the responsibility of our so 
ciety as a whole. In return for society assum- 
ing this responsibility, it would be logical for 
society to have a voice in determining mat- 
ters relating to the field, such as where he 
shall work and what he shall charge. 


FRANCES TROY 
Maywood, Calif. 


Topsy-Turvy Values 


Dear Sirs: 

Senator Neuberger’s timely article in the 
August issue on the shortage of doctors 
should, as the French say, make us think 
furiously. 

We also have a real shortage of teachers 
While this shortage may not have the tragic 
and dangerous aspects that a shortage of 
doctors has, nonetheless it augurs ill for the 
nation. 

There is also a serious shortage of min 
isters—more accurately, a serious shortage 
of young men choosing the ministerial 
profession. 

According to all accounts the churches re- 
port a phenomenal increase in attendance. 
This would indicate that there was an in- 
crease of interest in and concern for religion. 
One would expect this fact would be re- 
flected in a marked increase in the enroll- 
ment of young men in theological schools. 

But there is no correlation between the 
two factors. In my own denomination in 1958 
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our five theological schools graduated 14 stu- 
dents. Not all of these chose to go into the 
active parish ministry. Some found they had 
to give up the ministry because the salaries 
were so small. 

Can it be that the cause of the serious sit- 
uation in all three professions is our “topsy- 
turvy” scale of values? When these three 
professions suffer from a lack of proper re- 
spect and adequate economic support we are 
in a grave situation. Let us do some serious, 
hard thinking upon the hierarchy of values 
that govern our lives 

KenNnetH C. WALKER, Minister 
Unitarian Church 
Bloomington, Ill. 


° ° 
Stupid Article 
Dear Sirs: 

In your discussion of “Brainwashing” in 
the September Progressive, you cite the fact 
that only 12 per cent of the United States 
economy was not subject to administered 
prices, and that only 33 per cent of college 
graduates agreed with the statement: “Con- 
have much influence on prices 
since companies set the price and the 
tomer has to pay it.” In addition, you report 
that two-thirds of those who had an eighth 
grade education or less agreed, and you con 
clude that had better give 
thusiasm for education a sober second 


sumers cant 


cus- 


you your en 


l 0k 

You also cite a second example of the su- 
periority of 
ucated in response to a question as to 
whether “Most make enough 
profit so they could afford to raise wages ten 
cents per hour without raising prices.” You 
cite, as evidence, the fact that American in- 
dustry averages a profit of eleven or twelve 
per cent 

In both cases, you seemed to have made a 
common error, namely that the questions 
asked in the survey do not exactly fit the 
facts cited. An administered price obviously 
cannot be set with a complete neglect of 
consumer reaction; and reduction of indus 
try profit by payment of higher wages ob- 
viously would discourage investment and ex- 
pansion in American industry, which it ob- 
viously cannot afford. (Obvious, that is, to a 
person of some education in connected 
thinking.) 

It is stupid articles like these which lead 
me to a feeling that your_staff is not com 
petent to deal with the questions you 
attempt 


correct answers by the less ed- 


companies 


Davin I. CAPLAN 
New York, N.Y. 


Likes Brannan Plan 


Dear Sirs: 


If it necessary and desirable 
to support agriculture to any extent, and I 
believe it is, what is wrong with the Brannan 
Plan? This is something I have wondered 
about for ten years and no one has been 
able to tell me. The Republicans have al- 
ways said “it costs too much.” I don't see 
how anything could cost more than the de- 
bacle they have been piling up in agriculture 
for the past seven years. Surely all can now 
see that this situation must be corrected 
soon to prevent utter catastrophe. 

Maybe a small family-sized-farm Brannan 


is considered 


Plan subsidy to apply to all farms would be 
desirable, with the farm produce allowed to 
seek its own price level. Then the taxpayer 
would not be hit twice, or thrice, if you 
consider the terrible waste and utter anarchy 
of the present system. The taxpayer would 
pay the subsidy as he does in many ways on 
many things now, but when he went to the 
store he would not pay 10 times over on 
commodities, millions of tons of which are 
rotting in expensively rented government 
storage. 

Lou WILHELM 

Portland, Ore. 


Concern for Consumers 


Dear Sirs: 

The kind of informative articles presented 
in The Progressive recently leads me to an 
inescapable concern for small business, small 
consumer, or the small employe Social pol- 
icy is being determined by big power groups 
that represent the interests of bigness. What 
we now need is an organized, nation-wide 
voice of the citizen-consumer or the public 
interest as opposed to that of the big organ- 
izations. Senator Kefauver this in 
terest be represented in the cabinet 

I believe we need the proposed program 
at the cabinet level to bring together all 
present economic functions of the federal 
government under the jurisdiction of 
department, with a mandate to promote eco 
nomic planning. Planning and working to 
gether toward the objective of a sound, pro 
ductive, expanding, full-employment econ 
omy must become the pattern in the rela- 


proposes 


one 


tionship between big labor and big business 
It is that they are not 
come to this without help 

I would like 
of these proposals, the distinction between 
the ‘interests of the small 
and big organizations 
viewpoint how 


obvious going to 


to see some future discussion 


citizen-consumer 

and from a practical 

citizens participate in 

the formation of public social policy 
Georce C. WILLISTON 
Detroit, Mich 


can 


Liberal Voice 


Dear Sirs: 

Thanks for providing so wonderful a voice 
for the liberals of America. My husband, a 
Republican, asked me the other evening, 
“Where is that magazine of yours? I want 
something to read.” I asked, “What mag- 
azine?” “Oh, that liberal one you get—The 
Progressive.” 

After settling down with it he said, “It’s 
the best thing in the house. Excellent, really 
excellent.” , 

G.MS. 
La Canada, Calif. 


Cheers from Chile 


Dear Sirs: 

Welcome to Chile. We find The 
sive excellent in every way want to 
congratulate you on the superb job you 
are doing. At this southern extreme of South 
America it is a joy to find 
like yours. 


Progres- 
and 


a publication 


ROBERTO MUNoz LABRADOR 
Los Andes, Chile 
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Gandhi and Gandhism 


CONQUEST OF VIOLENCE: THE GAND- 
HIAN PHILOSOPHY CONFLICT, by 
Joan V. Bondurant. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 269 pp. $5. 

MAHATMA GANDHI, by B. R. Nanda 
Beacon Press. 542 pp. $6.50. 


Reviewed by 
Homer A. Jack 


N OHANDAS GANDHI is remembered 

in Asia as the father of India, 
but he may be remembered in the 
world as the father of a new tech- 
nique for social change. Gandhi was 
not a political theorist and thus never 
systematically formulated his polit- 
ical philosophy. This has been the 
task of others, most recently of Dr. 
Joan Bondurant of the University of 
California who spoke with Gandhi 
before his death, discussed Gandhism 
with Nehru, and spent four years in 
India as part of this 15-year study. 
The result is a volume which adds 
considerably to our understanding of 
Gandhism but is written more for 
the political scientist than for the 
casual reader. 


Not every political movement is 
automatically Gandhian non-violent 
action (Satyagraha) merely because it 
avoids physical violence. Dr. Bondu- 
rant makes a systematic analysis of 
five Satyagraha campaigns in India 
from 1918 to 1931. She shows that a 
Gandhian campaign was not an in- 
tuitive venture, but was organized 
as carefully as a military campaign, 
with fundamental rules, a code of 
discipline, and an unfolding plan of 
action. The rules can be paraphrased 
as follows: self-reliance at all times; 
initiative in the hands of the 
satyagrahis; propagation of the ob- 
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jectives, strategy, and tactics of the 
campaign; reduction of demands to 
a minimum consistent with the 
truth; progressive advancement of 
the movement; examination of weak- 
nesses within the group; persistent 
search for avenues of cooperation 
with the adversary on honorable 
terms; refusal to surrender essentials 
in negotiation; and insistence upon 
full agreement before accepting a 
settlement. The actual steps in any 
Satyagraha campaign may include ne- 
gotiation, arbitration, preparation of 
the group for direct action, agitation, 
issuing of an ultimatum, economic 
boycott, strike, non-cooperation, civil 
disobedience, usurping of the func- 
tions of government, and parallel 
government. 


From the author's analysis of five 
Gandhian campaigns, she is pre- 
pared to answer certain common 
reservations about Gandhism. Will 
Gandhism work only in an Indian 
environment? She shows that Gan- 
dhism cannot be explained by Indian 
tradition alone (there is added some- 
thing of Tolstoy, Thoreau, and the 
Sermon on the Mount) and thus its 
Indian effectiveness need not be 
limited to the Indian subcontinent. 
Is Gandhism effective only toward 
“democratic” rulers and not toward 
totalitarian governments? Gandhi in 
his lifetime denied that it was, and 
Dr. Bondurant suggests that the 
chances for success of Satyagraha “are 
certainly as great as are the chances 
for violent revolution under the mod- 
ern police-state system.” She adds that 
Gandhism may “in fact be the only 
possibility open to an oppressed peo- 
ple in this age of highly technical 
means of oppression.” 

_ Conquest of Violence is a technical 
treatise on the philosophy of con- 


flict. The author analyzes the prob- 
lems of means under conservatism, 
anarchism, authoritarianism, and lib- 
eral democracy. Gandhi makes a con- 
tribution to liberal democratic theory 
just because liberalism fails to deal 
adequately with the ends and means 
relationship. When a liberal demo« 
racy is faced with aggression or sub 
version, it reacts in a manner no dil 
ferently from other political systems 
It uses violence. Democracy, to be 
sure, uses compromise to reconcile 
minor conflicts and, in rare instances, 
it has been known to use the Quaker 
method of consensus, with members 
of a few governmental committees 
“getting under the weight” ot the 
other man’s doubts. This method ap- 
proaches Gandhism, yet even with 
compromise and consensus, the legal! 
sanction for the use of violence if 
necessary is never far below the sv'r- 
face in a liberal democracy. Gandhism 
contributes a new means, yet Gandhi 
himself would be the first to suggest 
that “experiments with truth” must 
continue so that this method may 
be refined. 


and 
No 
edit 


The material published by 
about Gandhi is overwhelming. 


D. G. Tendulkar 
eight volumes, between 1951 and 
1954, on the life of Gandhi, and 
Pyarelal publish two massive books 
on “The Last Phase” (1944-48) than 
the government of India launched 
the publication of Gandhi's collected 
works, which may run into numerous 
volumes. And now Bal Ram Nanda 
has written still another biography. 
It is a readable, carefully written 
book. 

Nanda reveals little that is new, 
but the old with Gandhi is startlingly 
new to many people. If there is a 
fault to this comprehensive book, it 
is only that Nanda has refrained from 
emphasizing the drama _ that 
Gandhi's life. Louis Fischer's biogra 
phy, The Life of Mahatma Gandhi, 
is written in a far more dramatic 
manner, but Nanda can take us in- 
side Indian culture and religion as 
no Westerner can do. Nanda’s is not 
the last biography about Gandhi, but 
it is the latest to be published both 
in America and England. This is 
competent literary workmanship and 
ought to have wide readership. 


sooner did 


was 
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Complex DuBois 


W.E.B. DuBois: NEGRO LEADER IN 
A Time oF Crisis, by Francis L. Brod- 
erick. Stanford University Press. 259 
pp. $5. 
Reviewed by 


August Meier 


QO’ THE FAMOUs trio of Negro lead 
ers—Frederick Douglass, Booker: 
T. Washington, and W.E.B. DuBois 
—it is DuBois who by all odds pre- 
sents the greatest challenge to the 
biographer. In a provoc ative and per- 
suasive book Francis L. Broderick has 
scrutinized the complex thought and 
personality of the noted nonagenar- 
ian. He has chronicled the continual 
ideological readjustments DuBois has 
made to the changes in American so- 
ciety and world conditions that have 
occurred during his lifetime, as he 
strove to establish an effective pro- 
gram by which Negroes could over- 
come their subordinate status in 
American society. Through it all 
Broderick perceives a continuing 
search on DuBois’ part for a position 
of leadership. 

First there was the period 1897- 


1910 when, as professor at Atlanta 
University, DuBois regarded himself 
as a scholar who would guide the 


race and wean whites from their 
prejudice by patient research and in- 
spired presentation of the facts. Dur- 
ing the 1890’s he adopted a concilia- 
tory tactic toward the white South 
and, like Washington, placed consid- 
erable blame among Negroes for 
their condition and advocated a re- 
stricted franchise applied fairly to 
both races. But after 1900 he moved 
“from the tower to the arena,” criti- 
cized Washington and his policy of 
compromise, and founded the “rad- 
ical” protest Niagara Movement. His 
leadership of the “radical” cause 
against the powerful Washington and 
a loss of support for his scholarly 
work at Atlanta University led to 
“the lowest ebb”.in DuBois’ career, 
from which, according to Broderick, 
he was rescued by white liberals who 
formed the NAACP in 1909-1910 and 
made him editor of the Crisis. 

After Washington's death in 1915, 
and with the Crisis as his platform, 
DuBois became the most authorita- 
tive and powerful of Negro leaders 
until the 1930's. Broderick stresses 
the tensions between DuBois and 
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other NAACP leaders, with whom, 
according to Broderick, he never fully 
cooperated. His criticism of NAACP 
leadership for not taking up his pro- 
gram of a segregated Negro coopera- 
tive economy during the 1930's led to 
his break with the NAACP and his 
loss of a position of leadership. A 
return to Atlanta University and, to- 
ward the end of World War II, a 
recall to the NAACP both ended in 
disagreement. In his latest years Du- 
Bois, according to Broderick, has for- 
saken the issue of race for espousal of 
world-wide socialism and defense of 
the Soviet Union as the leader of 
colonial peoples against western 
imperialism. 

Broderick is well aware of the com- 
plexities and paradoxes in DuBois’ 
thought. He points out that there is 
no sharp break in DuBois’ ideas at 
any time, that minor points in one 
period became major interests later, 
and vice versa. DuBois has been in- 
tensely interested in Africa and the 
problems of colonial populations 
(though this became a major empha- 
sis only relatively late in his life), 
and since 1905 he has been sympa- 
thetic toward socialism. 

Broderick is also aware of the in- 
ternal tension in DuBois’ thought be- 
tween his loyalty to the Negro group 
—his mystique of race—on the one 
hand, and his identification with the 
American nationality on the other 
a tension that has brought oscillation 
between emphasis on racial solidarity 
and a stress on full integration. Du- 
Bois seemed to hold these ideas simul- 
taneously, and Broderick attributes a 
good deal of DuBois’ disagreements 
with the white liberals in the NAACP 
to this tension, since he feels that 
DuBois found it hard to trust whites. 
In all fairness, however, it should be 
emphasized that Joel Spingarn was 
DuBois’ best friend in the NAACP 
and the man to whom he dedicated 
his autobiography and that DuBois 
also quarreled with Walter White 
and other Negro leaders. Broderick 
also points up other paradoxes in 
DuBois’ thought—such as his de- 
fense of Japan’s invasion of China 
simply because it was a colored na- 
tion, and his sharp attack on the 
American Communists during the 
1930’s for their exploitation of the 
race problem for their own ends, at 
the very time he was enthusing over 
the Soviet experiment. 


DuBois emerges from Broderick’s 
book as egotistical, confused, and 
anti-white; as a racial mystic; and, 
despite his early success as a scholar 
and his later eminence as editor of 
the Crisis, something of a failure in 
his personal career. Yet there also 
emerges from the book the knowl- 
edge of DuBois’ achievement and 
contribution to American society as 
an effective dramatizer of Negro pro- 
test and a dedicated battler for Negro 
rights. 


Two Realities 
by Richard Schickel 


ew PENN WARREN’sS new novel, 
The Cave (Random House, 
$4.95), is a dull, verbose, conven- 
tional, and “literary” book, the total 
effect of which is considerably less 
than the sum of its several interesting 
and valid moments. 

Warren has chosen to use a struc- 
tural device much in favor with the 
middlebrows these days—an external 
crisis of a few days’ duration which 
changes the lives of a diverse group 
of characters. In this case the exter- 
nal event is the entrapment in a cave 
of a hillbilly spelunker, and the sub- 
stance of the novel is the effect of 
his plight on a number of the inhab- 
itants of Johntown, a Tennessee hill 
town. During the course of the at 
tempt to remove the cave crawler 
from his predicament, a_ business 
which involves dealing with curiosity 
seekers, revivalists, and the repre- 
sentatives of the mass media who 
detect here an opportunity for an 
orgy of sentimentality, the novel's 
theme is developed through these 
characters. That theme, simply stated, 
is that it is necessary for individuals 
to explore the depths of the self be- 
fore they can expect to live mean- 
ingfully in the world of light, of ex- 
ternal reality. The crisis motivates 
these explorations, and men and 
women discover, as you might expect, 
new greatness and new depravity in 
themselves. 

One cannot quarrel with this 
thesis, but as the structure of the 
novel they inhabit is “literary” so 
are the characters. They too are lit- 
erary conventions, familiar to even 
the most casual reader of modern fic- 
tion, particularly if he shares War- 
ren‘’s devotion to the big, multi- 
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character novel which attempts to 
present a cross-section of humanity. 

When he wants to, Warren can 
render a scene with directness and 
with lusty humor, as when he has a 
girl pass the time during which she 
is indifferently accepting an un- 
wanted lover by doing Latin declen- 
sions over and over in her head, with 
disastrous results to the affair but 
with excellent effect on her marks in 
school. Such instances, though, of the 
direct transmission of the feel, and 
through it, the meaning, of reality 
are too rare in The Cave. Even War- 
ren’s use of the rich vernacular of the 
Tennessee hills smacks of the scholar- 
ly, of a writer who has carefully 
learned how such language sounds 
but who uses it self-consciously, con- 
descendingly, as if afraid someone 
might think he doesn’t know any 
better. 

This seems to me true of the book 
as a whole. As everyone who has 
sampled his criticism knows, Warren 
is an intellectual and something of a 
critical theorist. Yet, throughout his 
career as a novelist he has attempted 
to write of a rawer, gamier sort of 
existence. He has never quite pulled 
it off, and for much the same reason 
that he doesn’t pull off his use of the 
vernacular in The Cave. 1 am not ac- 
cusing Warren of being a dust-dry 
academic, but despite the obvious 
hard work and talent that have gone 
into his attempt to make artistic 
order out of the tangled lives of 
Southerners far removed from him in 
time and class, he has rarely given 
us fiction that lives on the page. It 
nearly always seems once removed 
from reality. Only in All the King’s 
Men, which revolved around the soul- 
searchings of a middle-class intellec- 
tual attempting to understand the 
corruption in himself and in the po- 
litical machine in which he was 
caught up, did Warren give us a ren- 
dering of reality which seemed to be 
understood in the guts of the writer 
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as well as in his mind. I suspect that 
is because he knows Jack Burden, 
just as he knows another middle-class 
intellectual, Ikey Sumpter, the best 
and most interesting character in The 
Cave. It seems almost unnecessary to 
ask if this is coincidence. These men 
Warren can get inside, they represent 
projections of experience he must 
have felt. They are at any rate the 
products of something more than 
second-hand observation and a good 
library. 

It is to Warren's credit that he 
seeks to understand and to write 
about more of the world than he 
himself has directly experienced. But 
it takes a genius of a high order to 
do that well. The attempt by a writer 
of the second rank to comprehend 
experience beyond the world and 
time he sees with his own inward eye 
is foredoomed to slickness. The stage 
machinery he erects may creak and 
groan or it may move on well-oiled 
bearings (as Warren's does), but it is 
Stage machinery no matter how well 
it works or how well it deceives us 
for the moment into thinking we are 
in the presence of reality. 

The contrast between The Cave 
and The Seed (Little, Brown, $3.50), 
a littke book by the French writer 
Pierre Gascar, is so great that I almost 
hesitate to juxtapose the novels. The 
only reason I do is because the latter 
jumps with “the quality of felt ex- 
perience” in a way which the former, 


for all its scope and bravery of at- 
tempt, does not. The Seed is a tensely, 
tautly written novel about the boy 
hood of an unloved, unwanted or- 
phan who must be Gascar himself as 
a child. Nothing very large occurs 
in this tale—all we witness is the 
shaping of a sharp, tough, yet com- 
passionate sensibility through the in- 
trusion of poverty and ugliness in a 
child’s life. But this is enough, more 
than enough, for there is a terrible 
beauty in the honesty with which the 
boy meets the challenges of his life 
and in the way Gascar, the writer, 
faces up to the horror implied in his 
existence. 

Reading this book, one has the 
strange experience of being made al 
most physically ill by the unblinking 
precision of the descriptions of what 
the child has to see and experience 
while simultaneously being uplifted, 
exalted by the courage of his accep 
tance of his surroundings and of 
existence. 

This is fiction of a rare sort, for 
eventually, with not a single overt 
preachment or suggestion, the life of 
this provincial child in pre-wai 
France is seen as a metaphor for all 
existence. The meanings we find in 
his experience are seen to be the 
meanings of our own experience. A 
fancy writer like Robert Penn Wat 
ren needs a literary symbol like the 
cave to give meaning to his story; a 


writer like Gascar makes everything 
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THE TRUTH OF WHAT HAPPENED BEHIND CLOSED DOORS 

e How Nixon “uncovered” a spy ring that never existed to 
“prove” that the Democratic Party was soft on spies and 
traitors. 


e How Nixon branded the New Deal as a breeding ground for 
espionage by his “discovery” of State Department documents 
which have since been shown to be forgeries. 


e@ How Nixon deceived the public into believing that the famous 
“pumpkin papers” proved conclusively that Alger Hiss was 
a spy, whereas in fact they were never linked to Hiss in any 
way. 

e@ How Nixon “discovered” these “pumpkin papers” (3 rolls of 
microfilm), which disappeared after Eastman Kodak stated 
that the code mark manufacture was 1947, 9 years after Whit- 
taker Chambers (and Nixon) said they were turned over to 
the Russians by Hiss! 


WHAT THEY SAY: 
“Fascinating and revealing . . . a shocking eye-opener that 
reads like a mystery story.” 
ROBERT W. KENNY, former Calif. Attorney General 


“Alger Hiss was never convicted of being disloyal to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States... .I do not believe Hiss ever 
was a Communist spy.” 

—HARRY S. TRUMAN 
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he writes a metaphor. Nearly every 
word is charged with meaning; his 
careful language is a tool used to dig 
the last morsel of meaning out of the 
marrow of experience. He knows and 
he wants us to know what the life of 
this child is and means. He does not 
have to fake or to write trickily or 
to invent cleverly. 

The effect of The Seed is shatter- 
ing. To read it is not a pleasant ex- 
perience, for it demands that the 
reader live and experience while he 
reads. It took me several weeks to 
read this tiny volume, simply because 
I could not take more than a few 
pages of such unbearable torment at 
a time. Unlike those fat, stupid books 
that often earn the name, this book 
is truly realistic, meaning that it 
eschews all literary convention (ex- 
cept such basics as the simple, declara- 
tive sentence) and presents us, 
through artistically ordered, carefully 
selected details, the meaning of a 
life and life. 


Briefly Noted 





George Leonard’s Shoulder the Sky 
(McDowell-Obolensky, $4.50) is a lit- 
erate, well-written story of the love 
of a mixed-up girl and a callow 
young flier. Full of well-drawn char- 
acters, Leonard's first novel is both 
romantic and exciting. He has taken 
a situation as old as fiction itself and, 
because he is a sensitive and intelli- 
gent writer, made it newly meaning 
ful. His book is fun to read and his 
flying scenes and his pictures of life 
around a wartime airbase in the 
South are extremely well done. 

The Golden Youth of Lee Prince 
by Aubrey Goodman (Simon and 
Schuster, $4.50) is the story of a rich, 
neurotic young man, pretending to 
be a writer around New York. Good- 
man has a nice way with the oddballs 
that hang around such a person and, 
being but 23 himself, he has a fine 
feel of the way the young, immediate 
post-college generation behaves. Un- 
fortunately, he writes like just an- 
other of the after-Salinger generation, 
a growing group, and after he has 
rendered the surface of a scene he 
seems incapable of extracting any 
meaning from it. What might have 
been a rather important novel is just 
another entertainment. 

No Love for Johnnie (Harper's. 
$3.50), is no great shakes as a novel, 
but its author, Wilfred Fienburgh, 
was, until his recent death, a Labor 
member of Parliament, so his novel 
gives us one of the best pictures 
available of life inside the British 
political machine. In his central 





character, a politician on the make, 
he has given us an insider’s view of 
what it takes to be a political success. 
This makes his flatly written, some- 
what sketchy novel rather more inter- 
esting than it has any right to be, 
and I recommend it highly, either to 
the student of politics or to the read- 
er in search of an intelligent evening's 
entertainment. Fienburgh’s style, in- 
cidentally, makes you think of him 
as an angry young man, and so does 
his point of view. 

Add a Dash of Pity (Atlantic- 
Little, Brown, $3.75) is a collection of 
short stories by a delightful human 
being. Peter Ustinov is also a good 
short story writer. His stories are 
both witty and _ sentimental, yet 
charged with concern for both the 
individual and the race. Most of 
them can be read as parables, and he 
is not above indicating, subtly of 
course, a moral. But he does this 
with genuine wit and great style. His 
stories are a good deal more plotty 
than is the current mode, but that, 
too, is a relief. Chiefly, he seems to 
want to use the stories as a means of 
commenting on certain trends in our 
alleged civilization and they make his 
points devastatingly. Taken on their 
own terms, keeping in mind what the 
writer wanted to do with these 
stories, these are little triumphs. 
Ustinov does not write for the ages, 
but he does write for our age. 


Paperback Plums 
by William McCann 


eon says Stuart Hampshire, 

is “a free inquiry into the limits 
of human knowledge and into the 
most general categories applicable to 
experience and reality.”” Undaunted 
by the vast range and complexities of 
these categories, paperback publishers 
are lavishing upon us a satisfying 
shower of philosophical works, tech- 
nical and otherwise. Our present dis- 
contents may be making philosophers 
of us all. 

From Religion to Philosophy, A 
Study in the Origins of Western 
Speculation, by F. M. Cornford 
(Harper Torchbooks. $1.35) 

Early Greek Philosophy, by 
Burnet (Meridian. $1.95) 

The Greek View of Life, by G. 
Lowes Dickinson. Preface by E. M. 
Forster (Ann Arbor. $1.75) 

Philosophy of Mathematics 


John 


and 


Natural Science, by Herman Weyl 
(Princeton University Press. $1.95) 

The Philosophy of History in Ow 
Time, an anthology selected and ed- 
ited by Hans Meyerhoff (Anchor. 
$1.25) 

Essays in Philosophy, From David 
Hume to Bertrand Russell, edited by 
Houston Peterson (Pocket Library. 
50 cents) 

The Portable Nietzsche, edited by 
Walter Kaufmann (Viking. $1.45) 

The Philosophy of Spinoza, by 
Harry Austryn Wolfson (Meridian. 
I'wo volumes in one. $1.95) 

Schopenhauer: Selections, edited by 
DeWitt H. Parker (Scribner. $1) 

The Function of Reason, by Alfred 
North Whitehead (Beacon. $1.25) 

Behaviorism, by John B. Watson 
(Phoenix. $1.50) 

Medieval Thought, From 
Augustine to Ockham, by 
Leff (Penguin. 85 cents) 

The Stoi Philosophy 
Essays and Letters of Seneca trans 
lated and introduced by Moses Hadas 
(Anchor. 95 cents) 

A History of Medieval Jewish 
Philosophy, by Isaac Husik (Merid 
ian. $1.95) 

Existentialism and the Modern Pre 
dicament, by F. H. Heinemann 
(Harper Torchbooks. $1.25) 

Existentialism and Human Emo 
tions, by Jean-Paul Sartre (Wisdom 
Library. 95 cents) 

Pascal’s Pensees. Introduction by 

S. Eliot (Dutton. $1.15) 

Philosophies @f India, by Heinrich 
Zimmer. Edited by Joseph Campbell 
(Meridian. $1.95) 

Bertrand Russell's 
Robert E. Egner 


Saint 
Gordon 


of Seneca 


Best, edited by 
(Mentor. 50 cents) 

The Case for Modern Man, by 
Charles Frankel (Beacon. $1.45) 

Essays in the Philosophy of Sct- 
ence, by Charles S. Peirce. Edited by 
Vincent Tomas (Liberal Arts 
$1) 

Guide to Philosophy by C. E. M 
Joad (Dover. $2) 
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he,New Republic 


NR’s NEW TYPOGRAPHIC STYLE, created by one of America’s leading book 
designers, will delight you with the crisp, colorful appearance it brings to the printed 
page, while retaining the spirit of the best traditional typography. You will enjoy 
meeting many new NR contributors, whose views on current affairs and the arts 
are gaining widespread attention, stimulating deep interest and discussion. “The 
New Republic” is growing in excellence—Walter Lippmann. “It is breaking new 
ground.”—Joseph C. Harsch. “I am an enthusiastic subscriber.”—Adlai Stevenson. 


16 ISSUES FOR ONLY *2 





. +» PLUS THIS FREE BONUS! The special reprint of NR's valuable 
@™'New penne 8-part series on “The State of the Unions,” written by three of, 
Republic a America’s leading journalists and political economists. This timely= 
—_ report on the American labor movement today is important reading. 


The State of 


the Unions 


ad 






MAIL THIS CONVENIENT ORDER BLANK 


The New Republic 
1244 19th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








sqappaspel 


Try the new Place my order immediately for the next 16 issues of The 


New Republic—and with the first issue, send me the reprint 


New Republic! of the NR series on “The State of the Unions.” 





Mail this ras Si Nina bainaahespaticenneretaximeeieeeiees 
coupon today! DT Ga bs eb 5d6seGheeeresey saneis dnveddenccsaanes 
a ee co ee) ee 

C) Bill me () Payment enclosed 
@ GET TWO EXTRA ISSUES BY SENDING PAYMENT WITH YOUR ORDER! 
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